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WHAT THE ASSOCIATION IS WORKING FOR 





DEQUATE FOREST FIRE PROTECTION 

by federal, state, and other agencies, individ- 

ually and in co-operation; the REFORES- 

TATION OF DENUDED LANDS, chiefly 
valuable for timber production or the protection of 
stream-flow; more extensive PLANTING OF TREES 
by individuals, companies, municipalities, states and the 
federal government; the ELIMINATION OF WASTE 
in the manufacture and consumption of lumber and 
forest products; the advancement of SOUND REME- 
DIAL FOREST LEGISLATION. 


The ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL AND 
STATE FORESTS where local and national interests 
show them to be desirable; the CONSERVATIVE 
MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
FORESTS so that they may best serve the permanent 
needs of our citizens; the development of COMMU- 
NITY FORESTS. 


FOREST RECREATION as a growing need in the 
social development of the nation; the PROTECTION 
OF FISH AND GAME and other forms of wild life, 
under sound game laws; the ESTABLISHMENT OF 
FEDERAL AND STATE GAME PRESERVES and 
public shooting grounds; STATE AND NATIONAL 
PARKS and monuments where needed, to protect and 
perpetuate forest areas and objects of outstanding 
value; the conservation of America’s WILD FLORA 
and FAUNA. 


The EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC, especially 
school children, in respect to our forests and our forest 
needs; a more aggressive policy of RESEARCH AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION in the science of 
forest production, management, and utilization, by the 
nation, individual states, and agricultural colleges; re- 
forms in present methods of FOREST TAXATION, 
to the end that timber may be fairly taxed and the 
growing of timber crops increased. 
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Those 
Woods 


By 
Emily K. Baker Dale 


Photograph by Andrew P. Hill 


Those woods---Ah hush! The sifting twilight falls; 
The broody dusk in yearning calmness sits; 

The night steals forth from underneath low boughs 
And makes the far dim stars to watch---and watch. 
Those woods---! Ah see them---hopeful, solemn, still. 
They, earnest, wait the freedom from their bonds. 
Their fibers thrill with strange familiar dreams 

Of time’s first hours when everything was good. 

In peace they stand. Their groans are lulled to rest. 
All night they sleep. All night the stars keep guard, 


At last the stillness moves---expectant, stirs. 

The slumbering sound, disturbed, draws gentle breath; 
The stars together hymn; sound creeps abroad, 

Till one by one in jubilance the trees awake. 

Half shuddering in her trailing robes of mist 

The dawn climbs singing up the hill of day, 

And close behind with strong majestic tread 

Behold the prophet of creation---light. 

Then looming from soft restings of the dark 

With gentle power, close phalanxed, stand---those woods! 
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HILDREN,” says Bernard Shaw, “should be 
hunted or shot during certain months of the 
year, as they would then be fed and preserved 


Ts 


by the sportsman of the country as generously and care- 
fully as pheasants now are; and the survivors would 
make much better nation than our present slum 
products.” 

Thus in his inimitable way Shaw portrays to us in 
one sentence the “pheasant worship” which has led to 
the destruction of much of the wild life of England, 
and saddened the last days of W. H. Hudson. Not 
long ago it was the fashion in England to call all birds 
which threatened the lives of the pheasants “vermin,” 
and the beautiful eagles, hawks, and herons of England 
were decimated as a result of this purely arbitrary classi- 
Hudson tells us that the game- 
keepers shot them all down. No hawk larger than a 
kestrel remains the The raven 
rarely seen. The great bustard remains only as a place- 
name. The eagle is a memory. Even the graceful fox, 
protected by the wealthy English lords of the hunt, is 
being killed secretly by the game-keepers, to make room 
Thus have 


a 


fication with the fleas. 


now on Downs. is 


for the conquering pheasant in his millions. 
hunting men destroyed the wild nature of England as 
it was loved by Hudson, Gilbert White, and millions of 
others who believed in giving every living thing a fair 
chance to live. 

Is history repeating itself in the United States? Amer- 
ica is only a step or two behind England. This is due, 
not to lack of initiative, but to the youth of the nation, 
and the size of the spaces to be made void. Many hunt- 
ers have adopted a senseless policy of wholesale slaughter 
of everything not considered game. Whether our wild 








American 


Y Wild Life 
Belon3,? 


By HENry 





R. CAREY 


life is to be preserved in anything like its original balance 
thus depends upon a race between enlightened education 
on one side and the game-worshippers and powder men 
Last year a campaign to exterminate all 
This year the 
In 


on the other. 
the crows was squelched just in time. 
plan of the “sportsmen” is to kill off all the hawks. 
neither case is the economic usefulness of the species 
considered. The governing force is the momentary in- 
terest of a small minority of selfish men. It is the 
history of England, on a larger scale, all over again. 

Even some students of biology are unperturbed by this 
attempt at wholesale slaughter, first of one animal, then 
of another. Their indifference to the killing off of all 
species of quadrupeds and birds not called “game” is ex- 
cused by a further indifference as to the maintenance of 
nature as she is, as far as possible unchanged by 
man’s profane hand. In a word, they do not “believe 
in,” or they “do not believe in maintaining,” the “Bal- 
ance of Nature.” 

But the existence of a balance of nature—the interde- 
pendence of the various animals and plants—is as much 
an accepted fact as the laws of gravity. It exists 
whether it is “believed in” or not. It is the most self- 
evident of all the principles announced and illustrated by 
Darwin, and it is a conception inseparable from that of 
the “Survival of the fittest.” So far, the balance has 
been modified, but not destroyed. What remains is 
well worth preserving. 

One of Darwin’s classical illustrations shows the de- 
pendence of the red clover crop in England on an ade- 
quate supply of owls, hawks, and other mouse-killing 
animals. If these predacious creatures disappear, mice 
become so numerous as to kill off all the humble bees, 
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on which the clover depends for fertilization. The 
abundance of clover in a district may, therefore, depend 
upon the number of owls and hawks! 

There is another class of persons, who, admitting that 
there is a balance or interdependence of Nature, appar- 
ently see no reason why it should not be completely up- 
set. Such people, unfortunately for themselves, are 
forced into one of two logical positions. They must 
either face extermination callously, maintaining that there 
is no reason why a wholesale slaughter of animal life, 
without rhyme or reason, should not denude the world, 
or they must assume that mankind knows enough about 





will not replace the complicated organism, itself a_bal- 
ance of nature’s forces, which was the work of ages of 
slow growth. When our American coal and oil are 
exhausted we may hope that experts will find a substi- 
tute. But shall any expert build again in his laboratory 
an extinct bird? 

Let us beware of flattering ourselves into a belief that, 
because we have begun to understand and control elec- 
tricity, we can successfully guide the destinies of the 
living creatures of the world. That may come in the 
distant future, but certainly not until we know much 


more about the nature of life itself. History shows us 


B. L. Brown 


SAFE IN THE SUN-LIT FOREST 


Here, in his natural habitat, the deer is a priceless adjunct to the lure and beauty of the wilderness and, recognized as a 
game animal, he rightfully enjoys almost universal protection. 


every living species of bird, mammal, reptile, and fish 
to create a substitute balance which will work as well 
as the natural one. 

In other words, they must take for granted a human 
knowledge almost equal to that of the Creator, or, if 
you prefer, co-extensive with nature itself. But it is 
only necessary to state such a proposition to show its 
absurdity. 

Not having such omniscience, moreover, man cannot 
experiment with living creatures as he can with chemi- 
If the chemistry experiment fails, 
But if 


cals in a test-tube. 
more materials are at hand for a fresh attempt. 
the venture with a race of living birds does not succeed, 
and the race is wiped out, all the test-tubes in the world 


that men can not create a new balance as good as the 
old. Once start tampering and the difficulties are multi- 
plied. Of the scores of attempts throughout the world, 
all have had unexpected consequences and the vast ma- 
jority have been disastrous. So well does the United 
States Government understand this that a law now for- 
bids the introduction of foreign birds, on any pretext 
whatsoever, without a permit. It is realized that our 
country has been upset enough by the coming of the 
English sparrow and the Starling. Both, by diminishing 
the food supply, have driven out our native birds. 

3ut the Federal Government has yet to learn of the 
dangers of extermination campaigns. 

The wild life of the country is part of the national 
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wealth. Once start spending this capital, and it is easy 
to slip into disaster. “It would seem,” says Dr. Witmer 
Stone, Curator of the Philadelphia Academy of Sciences, 
“that anything in nature that adversely affects man’s 
worldly gain must be exterminated—the most dangerous 
policy that could be adopted! I feel convinced that no 
species should 
be  extermi- 
nated without 
the most far- 
reaching in- 
vestigation — 
the resultant 
upset to MNna- 
ture’s balance 
can never be 
checked; one 
step brings on 
another like 
a falling row 
of blocks.” 
From the 
New Zealand 
region comes 
the same sort 
of story. First 
rabbits were 
transported to 
the Antipodes, 
and then, 
when they be- 
came a pest— 
as was long 
foreseen by 
naturalists ~ 
ferrets, stoats, 
and weasels 
were intro- 
duced asa 
futile attempt 
toextermi- 
nate them. 
But these 
predatory 
creatures, in- 
stead of ma- 
terially less- 
ening the rab- 
bit plague, at- 
tacked the 
helpless fauna, especially the flightless birds, with results 
that can only end in the complete extinction of these 
In this field mankind seems _practi- 
For now, mark 


interesting forms. 
cally unable to learn from experience. 
you, without the slightest study, comes the proposal to 
introduce the Canadian “rabbit” disease into Australia 
in order to kill off this pest. This proposal has been 
made even before the malady is properly understood, 





THE HUNTER OF TODAY 
Whether our wild life is to be preserved in anything like its original balance, asserts Mr. 
Carey, depends upon a race between enlightened education on one side and the game- 
worshipper on the other. 


and without the slightest inkling as to its possible ef- 
fects on other Australian species. As it is now known, 
however, that the rabbit disease is easily caught by 
man, the muddlers will do well to consider carefully be- 
fore taking it to Australia. Truly the temptation to play 
with fire survives many a bad burn! 

When the 
last of the 
bald eagles 
has been shot 
(and the time 
is not far off) 
we shall know 
our National 
Emblem only 
from his im- 
age on the 
pieces of sil- 
ver which paid 
for his de- 
struction. 
With the 
physical death 
of our wild 
creatures, and 
far sadder 
than that, 
comes the 
blow to our 
capacity for 
spiritual en- 
largement. 
Machinery is 
creating leis- 
ure, and it is 
destroying the 
wilderness 
where leisure 
might be en- 
joyed. Mod- 
ern firearms 
are running 
amuck, and 
there is no 
one to cry 
“Mad Dog!” 
Man is de- 
stroying his 
own play- 
grounds, 
where highly specialized city minds may be brought back 
to normal; where unused muscles and atrophied lobes 
may be exercised freely once again; where we may live 
the lives of our hunting ancestors of remotest antiquity. 
A plague on these hairbrained exterminating campaigns! 
What man dares say that the wilderness is a_ better 
place because the eagle soars there no more? Yet now 
the cry is, kill the hawks because some of them eat a 


H. Armstrong Roberts 
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few song-birds. Even the fishermen kill and throw 
away the small sharks, only to find that they are valuable 
for food. Where will it all end? If there is a power- 
ful enough lobby among silk-growers, shall we 

hear next of a campaign to kill the song- 

birds, because they eat a few silk-worms ? 
Nothing is impossible to the short- 
sighted and the money-mad. But let 
those who can see the writing on 
the wall confine their interventions 
in natural processes to reforesta- 
tion, to reducing bag limits, to 
establishing fish hatcheries and 
game refuges. And let the motto 

of all be, “No importations of 
foreign wild creatures, and 
no extermination of native 


ones.” Let us hope that the 
doctor will not be summoned 
too late. No one would deny 
that the United States Govern- 
ment is justified in controlling 
locally the enemies of cattle and 
sheep in the west. But local con- 
trol must not turn into universal 
pursuit. The natural increase of 
wolves, mountain lions, and coyotes, 
in the vicinity of large flocks and herds, a A 
or of hawks in the neighborhood of if 
chicken farms, must be controlled in 
deference to the rights of the breeders, 
but to exterminate the predatory species 
by pursuing them far from the scene of 
their robberies, is an infringement on 
the rights of large numbers of American 
Nature lovers who pay taxes and are 
quite as good citizens as the cattlemen and the farmers. It 
is no more necessary to wipe out a race of predatory 
birds or quadrupeds because some steal than it is to 
electrocute all Chinamen because some commit murder. 
By all means shoot hawks when caught in the act of 
stealing poultry. Destroy wolves and pumas in the pre- 
cise region of their raids. But do not leave the farms 
and the cities to slaughter hawks by the thousands dur- 
ing the migrations, and do not kill all the wolves and 
pumas on the continent because in certain spots in the 
west they must be controlled. In the Kaibab Forest at 
least, far from cattle and sheep ranches, let wolves and 
pumas live, thus restoring the deer once more to their 
proper numbers. 

In England, with its comparatively small area, the wip- 
ing out of most predatory animals was perhaps inevita- 
ble. But this does not apply to our country, where 
the open spaces of Texas alone are greater than the 
British Isles. Therefore, a second axiom of the gov- 
ernment and the farmer should be “no native predatory 
bird or quadruped is to be shot off except in the locality 
where the harm is done.” From all this it has been 
gathered that the keeping of the Balance of Nature is 











THE GREAT HORNED OWL 


Though not a game bird, a valu- 
able factor in preserving the bal- 
ance of nature through his normal 
mice and other 
rodents destructive to tree life. 
As such he should be protected. 


consumption of 


the chief concern of the Nature-lover in his millions, 
as opposed to the Nature-waster. Nature-lovers want 
Nature left alone. It is well enough as it is. The 
question first asked by Mr. J. M. Johnson, “To 
Whom Does Wild Life Belong?” is being 
caught up everywhere, and the answer 
is being shouted over the land that 
wild life is part of the national 
wealth, and belongs as much to the 
ad Nature-lovers as to sportsmen. 
As already noted, the latest 
threat to the Balance of Na- 
ture is a campaign to destroy 
the hawks of the country, 
started at the very moment 
when Government studies 
were showing that the cotton 
rat (destroyed by hawks) is 
a voracious eater of quail 
eggs! This means that the 
owls will go too, for many 
persons cannot distinguish 
hawks from owls. Apparently 
no exception is made for hawks 
protected by State laws, nor for 
the vast majority of hawks, which 
are actually beneficial to the farmer. 
Forgotten is the recent insect plague 
in Canada, a result of killing off hawks. 
Forgotten are the researches of our own 
Biological Survey, which showed clearly 
that most hawks and owls donotasa rule 
touch poultry, whereas they kill enor- 
mous quantities of insects, mice and rats, 
the mortal enemies of the farmer. They 
are bent on exterminating the whole 
hawk family, because of the sins of the stragglers. They 
do not know that if the natural enemies of mice and 
rats are destroyed, the Pied Piper himself would be 
unable to cope with them. Let them study the history 
of the mouse plagues in England, from 1580 to 1892, 
the cause of which is known to have been the absence 
of hawks, owls and other mouse killers. But the Na- 
ture-wasters go blithely on, oblivious of history, and 
careless of their coming unpopularity with the Ameri- 
can farmer, after it is too late to restore the vanished 
hawks and owls, and after the rats and mice have 
ruined the crops. Nor is there the slightest reason to 
believe that when the hawks and owls have gone, the 
game birds of the American “game-worshippers” will 
be saved from their enemies. The enemies will be dif- 
ferent, that is all. There being no predatory birds to 
kill off the weakling quail, grouse, and pheasants, wide- 
spread disease will infect the flocks and covies. “It has 
now been conclusively shown, I think,” wrote Professor 
Spencer F. Baird, the very distinguished bird special- 
ist, in 1882, “that hawks perform an important function 
in maintaining in good condition the stock of game birds, 
by capturing the weak and sickly, and thus preventing 
(Continued on page 620) 
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AMONG THE MAZE OF SLOUGHS IN THE WINNIESHIEK BOTTOMS, WHERE GOOD FISHING ABOUNDS 








“Gretna Green” on the Upper Mississippt 


By WiLi1Am T. Cox 


Superintendent, Upper Mississippi River Wild Life and Fish Refuge 


N THE good old days in the good old land there 
used to be a “Gretna Green” to which lovers fled 
to escape their pursuers. Many a strain of our 
citizenship may trace a lineage to Gretna Green just as 
others of us may point with pride to a family tree ex- 
tending back to Lord Whatnot, to the Mayflower or to 
the California Argonauts. 
Today a new Gretna Green is being builded on the 
Upper Mississippi. Here on the wide marshes of the 





A FEW MUSKRATS WHICH HAVE ESCAPED THE TRAPPER. IT IS HOPED THAT, UNDER PROTECTION, THIS 


Father of Waters, our feathered friends, true lovers of 
the air, may drop from cloud-land to find a refuge safe 
from their pursuers. 

Not only the wild fowl and the song birds may rest 
and nest and rear their young safe from the dangers 
that greet them elsewhere. Fishes of many breeds and 
game from quail to deer, fur-bearing animals and turtles 
and clams—a host of wild creatures will find a home 
in the woods and lakes, sloughs and marshes in this great 





ANIMAL WILL INCREASE RAPIDLY 
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refuge now in process of formation along 300 miles of 
the Mississippi River. 

This combination of public forest, game preserve, 
wild life sanctuary, fur farm, fish hatchery, public 
shooting ground and wilderness area is an outgrowth 
of the conservation movement that has been taking hold 
of the American people for the past twenty years. The 
Izaak Walton League, itself an outgrowth of the same 
movement, took the most prominent part in laboring for 
this refuge. It is a project dear to the heart of Doctor 
Nelson, chief of the United States Bureau of Biological 


Sam the 
the wild 


refuge in these States and delegated to Uncle 
task of protecting the area and developing 
life and other resources within it. 

This area had long been known as one well suited 
to wild life but also, because it overlaps the boundaries 
of four States, it has been known as a strip of country 
where conflicting game and fish laws, questions of juris- 
diction and frequent changes of administration have 
made game law enforcement difficult. 

The exact area of the refuge is still to be determined. 


It is to include all of the so-called overflow lands on 





WOLF HUNTERS IN THE HILLS OVERLOOKING THE REFUGE 
it is to include all of the so-called over-flow lands on both 
Illinois, and 


Though the exact area of the Refuge has not been defined, 
sides and including the islands in the Mississippi River from near the foot of Lake Pepin to Rock Island, 


there are still a few timber wolves and coyotes found there. 


Survey and is warmly supported by many individuals and 
organizations who see in this reservation a means for 
perpetuating the sport we now have, and at the same 
time increasing the sadly depleted wild life of a great 
area. 

When the bill was presented Congress arose to the 
occasion, and on June 7, 1924, President Coolidge ap- 
proved the act authorizing the purchase of lands for 
the Upper Mississippi River Wild Life and Fish Refuge 
and authorizing the appropriation of $1,500,000 to pur- 
chase the necessary land. The States of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Iowa and Illinois enacted legislation per- 
mitting the Federal Government to acquire lands for the 


both sides and including the islands in the Mississippi 
River from near the foot of Lake Pepin to Rock Island, 
Illinois. This is approximately 300 miles. Surveys now 
under way will disclose the acreage with relative exact- 
ness but it is assumed that there are approximately 200,- 
000 acres of land in this territory of the character that 
Congress intended should be acquired for the refuge. 
Some of the provisions of the Federal Act are of 
special interest: A maximum average price of $5 per 
acre was prescribed; the lands may be acquired by gift, 
purchase, or lease; only lands subject at times to over- 
flow by the Mississippi can be included. The Biological 
Survey of the Department of Agriculture is given 
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charge of the acquisition work, 
the protection and development 
of the game, forests, fur-bear- 
ing animals and miscellaneous 
plant and animal life. The Bu- 
reau of Fisheries of the De- 
partment of Commerce is given 
general charge of the fish and 
other aquatic animal life in the 
refuge, both 
working in cooperation with 


organizations 


the States whose lands will be 
included. 

The water area which does 
not have to. be bought is very 
extensive and is probably just 
as valuable as land for wild 
fowl and fur production pur- 
poses. The possibilities of the 
waters of the refuge for fish 
culture are exceedingly great. 
This is a region of important inland commercial fisheries 
and has been and is capable of becoming a more pro- 
lific source of game fishes, such as the black bass and 
and crappie. 

Since the autumn of 1925 we have had a small force 
of surveyors, foresters, and land appraisers at work 
examining lands for purchase and determining the boun- 
daries of areas already in Government ownership. At 
the present writing there are under Government con- 
trol or contract for purchase approximately 35,000 acres, 
or nearly one-fifth of the contemplated area. 

Most of the area to be included in the refuge, how- 
ever, is in small tracts owned privately and it is a slow 





THANKSGIVING HOLDS NO TERRORS FOR THESE TWO. THEY ARE PART OF THE FLOCK OF 
WILD TURKEYS RELEASED ON THE MINNESOTA PORTION OF THE REFUGE IN MARCH, 1926 





A PLEASURE BOAT ON ONE OF THE MANY CHAN=- 
NELS THAT WIND THROUGH THE REFUGE AREA 


process negotiating with the owners. Practically none 
of them live on the land and many have to be located 
wherever they reside at points widely scattered over the 
A considerable part of the area to be bought 
This situation seems a 
Persons manys 


country. 
is in estates or parties deceased. 
little odd at first but there is a reason. 
years ago bought tracts in the bottoms for wood, pas- 
ture or other purposes and later found them not readily 
salable. These lands were still in their possession when 
these people grew old and when they died the lands 
became part of their estates, many of which are still 
being “settled Numerous farms extend from up on 
the bluffs down across the benches and out into the 
bottoms. In 
such cases it is 
necessary to 
survey the por- 
tion subject to 
overflow and 
buy that part 
only from the 
owner. Delin- 
quent lands are 
common and 
titles in many 
cases are none 
ae too good. 
During the 
winter, in ad- 
dition to exam- 
ining and ap- 
praising tracts 


<<. as offered for 


us Pe sale, much 


‘“ ” 





foundation 
work was done. 
Large areas 
were examined, 
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mapped, and appraised irrespective of ownership so that 
negotiations with owners might later be conducted even 
though high water or other difficulty might preclude 
examination when the owners were ready to negotiate. 
Winter also offered the best opportunity to get over 
the timbered swamps, the marshes, and lakes to 

see what local wild life persists in the 
area. It was found that at least small 
numbers of practically all of the mam- 
mals and birds common to this type 
of country and to this region still 
exist here despite the most per- 
sistent hunting and trapping. 
Throughout the area of the 
Refuge there is a small nu- 
cleus forming a “breeding 
stock” of muskrats. It will 
take only a few years of 
protection to restock the 
Refuge with these prolific 
animals. Raccoons are quite 
common. Minks, red and 
gray foxes, skunks, a few 
wolves, an occasional opos- 
sum, large numbers of cotton- 
tail rabbits, and gray and fox 
squirrels are found. A few beav- 
ers and otters are reported as are 
also half a dozen or so deer. Among See 
birds there are the ruffed, pinnated, and 
sharp-tailed grouse, the quail, ducks, 
snipe, rails and coots, and other game 
birds; the pileated woodpecker, the 
cardinal, the king bird, the bald eagle, 
the osprey, the great blue heron, the 
indigo bunting, and a hundred other 
songsters, insect eaters, waders, and 
birds of prey. The Mississippi with its broad waters, 
its timbered swamps, its marsh land and bluffs, for 
centuries has been the great highway for the semi- 
annual flights of the feathered folk. Even the tiniest 
vireo, kinglet, or creeper flits from tree to tree along 
the wooded bluffs as it makes its way from Lake 
Itasca to the Gulf of Mexico. 

We have many reservations in this country, but 
nearly all have had their purposes restricted. For va- 
rious reasons this was probably necessary. We have 
National Forests and National Parks, State Forests 
and State Parks, Municipal Forests and City Parks, 
private forests and private estates and parks of va- 












HERE ON THE GRETNA GREEN 
BEING BUILDED ON THE UP- 
PER MISSISSIPPI, THE WILD 
FOWL MAY REST AND NEST 
AND REAR THEIR YOUNG, AND 
FIND A REFUGE SAFE FROM 
THEIR PURSUERS 


rious kinds. In the main these lands are managed 
with only a few objects clearly in view; other im- 
portant uses being neglected and at times seriously 
jeopardized. What we have long needed is a great 
object lesson like the Upper Mississippi River Wild 
Life and Fish Refuge to be intensively man- 

aged with a view to the fullest protec- 

tion, development, and use of all the 
resources inherent in wild lands and 
waters. Now what changes can 
this wild life refuge bring? The 
beautiful scenery 
The wild 


wonderfully 
will be protected. 
fowl once traveling this 
water and arial highway in 
myriads, will be induced to 
linger and rest. Song birds 
even now plentiful will in- 
crease. 
abundant here, will be 
brought back and bred up 
until again it teems in the 
bottomlands. The beaver 
and other _ fur-bearing ani- 
mals will in thousands again 
occupy the waterways and the 
woodlands. Fishes in great va- 
riety from the gamest to the most 
sluggish; from the enormous stur- 
geon to the tiniest sunfish, again will 
make lively the waters of the Muis- 
sissippi. While much of the Refuge 
will have to be closed to shooting 
and maintained as a sanctuary in 
order that game and other wild life 
may increase, other portions will be 
open under proper restrictions so that 
legitimate sport may be enjoyed by all citizens and 
visitors along the River. 

Even the water itself no longer will be the slimy 
liquid that now oozes from city and factory to make 
of the River an open sewer. The anti-pollution move- 
ment is attracting wide interest and it would seem 
that legal action, public opinion, and a sense of de- 
cency on the part of cities and corporations will 
soon remove the source of pollution. Let us hope that 
as the woodlands and lakes are restored and wild life 
brought back the Father of Waters too may return to 
something approaching its primitive conditions when the 
Indian and the early settler paddled his canoe over it. 


Local game, once so 
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LESLIE SIMSON’S CAMP IN 


THE WILDS OF TANGANYIKA 





Lions and Arrows 


By SAxTON D. Pope, M. D. 


RCHERY has a long and honorable record in the 
past. Such glamor and romance surrounds it 
that nearly all men turn at the sight of a bow 

and arrow, and all boys are instantly drawn to it by 
magic and reach forth their hands to grasp this ancient 
weapon of our forefathers. 

The bow was the implement that permitted man to 
project himself at his enemies in the jungle, defeat 
them; allowed him to leave his arboreal refuge and step 
out into the open world; the herdsman and the plow- 
share followed the archer. No wonder there is an in- 
stinctive attraction for the well bent stave and the 
flying shaft. Because it is a manly sport and because 
it gives a fair chance to 
animal life, many men are 
now turning to this an- 
cient weapon of the chase. 

In the west, a small 
group of sylvan archers 
have hunted all sorts of 
game, from ground squir- 
rels to grizzlies, and 
found romance and _ in- 
creased delight in this 
method of shooting. 

We are in no way com- 





petitors with gun men 
that contest was decided 
over a hundred years ago 
in favor of the rifle. But 
because more wood craft 
Is necessary to approach 
our quarry and_ because 
the element of personal 
achievement is larger 
where one puts his own 
vital energy into the swift 
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AUTHOR, SAXTON POPE, PULLS HIS 


has a sense of having done something more to his credit. 

So, having laid low every type of big game in Amer- 
ica, including the Alaska big horn sheep, moose and the 
Kadiak bear, we accepted the challenge of Africa. 

Leslie Simson, an American who has lived much of 
his life in the wilds hunting big game, invited Arthur 
Young and me to join him in Tanganyika and try the 
bow on tropical beasts. Simson is a great hunter and 
has supplied museums with specimens for years. Prob- 
ably no living man has had more experience with lions 
than he. Rhino, elephants, buffalo and all subsidiary 
game have capitulated to him in countless numbers. 

He shoots with the most perfect firearms, of course, 
but he also has tried the 
bow and arrow on some 
of the lesser trophies of 
the veldt. So he had a 
sympathetic understanding 
of the limitations of our 
beloved weapon and no 
impulse to self exploita- 
tion. We were highly 
honored by his cordial in- 
vitation and found him a 
wonderful companion. 

It must be stated at 
the outset that an arrow 
kills by hemorrhage; a 
bullet by shock. Though 
our broad head shafts may 
go completely through an 
animal the size of a deer, 
and cause death in a few 
seconds, still they can not 
be depended on to stop 
charging beasts. Even 
should we be able to 





flying arrow, the archer OLD ENGLISH LONG BOW strike these animals in a 
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vital area, this is not sufficient to prevent mishap to the 
hunter. 

Except where we use blinds or stealthy approach or 
protected positions, or are supported by spearmen, we 
have to be backed up by modern firearms. As a matter 
of fact, every sportsman who goes to Africa is backed 
up by one or more white hunters, even though he does 
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Our camp was at the Sironera River on the Sarangeti 
Plains at an elevation of 5,000 feet and great herds of 
widebeest, zebra and gazelles surrounded us on all sides. 
Lions were there in abundance; they roared about our 
camp at night, driving the herds in a stampede past us 
and made their kills on all sides. 

So it was no uncommon thing to see a dozen or more 


* &4 


THE DEAD LIONESS !N THE CROTCH OF A WILD FIG TREE 


This was a most unusual kill, for lions do not climb trees. 


But startled by our approach in the car, she had loped off 


across the veldt and mounted into the lower crotch of the tree, growling her indignation. When our arrows began to come, 
her rage was tremendous and in our excitement we shot wildly, using 29 arrows before she gave a great gasp and died. 


not record this in his narrative. Roosevelt had two 
men at his side all the time, so have other notable 
nimrods. 

Simson accepted this position with us, and to his cool, 
accurate shooting alone we owe our safety in many dan- 
gerous situations. 

Young and I gathered our hunting equipment and 
archery tackle and started for Tanganyika. Each car- 
ried several bows, pulling from 65 to 95 pounds, and 
several hundred arrows of the old English type. 

We arrived in Simson’s camp in April of 1925 and 
started hunting immediately. We had an idea that our 
main shooting would be water bucks, antelope and 
similar game, but we soon found that lions were the 
only thing Simson considered game. 


lions in the morning, as they worked slowly off the veldt, 
back into the jungle of the river or hills. 

Simson’s method of approaching these beasts was to 
course them in his Ford car, running over the plains and 
His skill 
in this dangerous business was remarkable, and as soon 
as a lion had galloped a short distance then come to 


intercepting the lions as they sought cover. 


bay in the tall grass, we would all jump out of the 
machine and advance on foot to meet him. 

Our first successful assault started by meeting two 
female lions in the early morning and separating them. 
One at a time is quite enough for a novice. The larger 
of these great cats loped off across the veldt, turning 
from time to time to glare at us indignantly. Once or 


twice she stood as if to charge, then thought better of it 
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tree nearby, made a run for the tree and died. In less than three minutes from the 


it and mounted up in a low crotch. This act was an time we sped the first arrow, it was all over. There she 


almost unheard of novelty. Lions don’t climb trees. lay head down, in the crotch of a wild fig tree, the 


But there she stood, switching her tail and grumbling strangest sight in Tanganyika. 


forth her displeasure. 
alongside the car 


nocked ready to 
shoot. Simson 
got out and join- 
edus. We came 
up to within 40 
yards of our 
lioness, and let 
our arrows fly 
at her. 

The strange- 
ness of it all and 
the excitement 
of the occasion 
made us shoot 
wildly. But in 
spite of her half- 
concealed _posi- 
tion and con- 
stant dodging 
back and forth 
we landed an ar- 
row into her 
head and chest. 
She lunged for- 
ward as if about 
to spring from 
the tree. We hit 
her again in the 
body and thigh. 
Her rage was 
tremendous and 
as she roared 
forth her chal- 
lenge we wasted 
arrows in our 
feverish haste to 
finish our tri- 
umph. Turning 
in the tree she 
crushed an ar- 
row in her pow- 
erful teeth and 
made as though 
to lap down 
either to escape 
or attack, when 
another feather- 
ed shaft was 
driven deeply in 
her chest. With 
great gasping 
sighs she wilted, 
fell headlong in 


Young and I had been running 


In all we had shot 29 arrows at this lioness, seven 


our bows strung and arrows were in her body, a dozen were driven deep in the 





SO DIED THE KING OF THE JUNGLE! 
To the victor belongs the spoils,—and Arthur Young stands beside his trophy. One 
of the finest specimens we got and killed entirely with the bow—he was a glorious 
sight in his rampant defiance before he finally succumbed. 


tree and the rest 
were decorating 


.the African 


landscape. 

In the next 
three or four 
weeks we had 
twenty diifferent 
encounters with 
lions. In some 
of these we 
were charged 
even before we 
fired an arrow, 
and only the 
prompt action of 
Leslie Simson 
saved us from 
disaster. 

One magnifi- 
cent beast came 
to bay out on 
the veldt, some 
eighty yards 
away, and after 
being struck 
with an arrow 
in the foot, he 
came at us pell 
mell; his speed 
was terrific and 
at every leap he 
gave a rough 
sonorous grunt 
that was awe in- 
spiring. 

At forty 
yards, Simson 
let him have one 
barrel of his big 
double-gun. Still 
the beast came 
on. With long 
bounds he clear- 
ed the ground 
like a greyhound. 
His last spring 
covered 24 feet, 
and when he 
was in the air, 
breast high, Sim- 
son shot his re- 
maining bullet 
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and struck him squarely in the face. So great was his 
speed and so powerful the impact of the shot that the 
lion turned a complete somersault in space, and as we 
dodged to one side, his body hurtled through our midst 
and landed ten feet beyond us. That is how they charge! 
In a case like this, of course, an archer has no chance 
whatever and very few hunters of the average type could 
have stopped him. In all we withstood some eight or 
nine charges of this sort, and I can assure you they are 
exhilarating, but in every instance Simson and later, 
Arthur Young did admirable service with the artillery. 
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HERDS OF GAME RUNNING BEFORE OUR CAR 


nearer. He rose to meet us, but as he stood there with 
his mane erect and his tail lashing, he fell over in a 
faint. We circled him and launched a volley of arrows 
in his direction. They pierced his body and he expired 
without a struggle. 

Slowly we came up to him and looked upon his mag- 
nificent body with admiration and pity. He was a noble 
sight and we viewed him with mixed emotions. 

So died the King of the Jungle! 
encounters 
arrows. 


with lions we killed 


Several of these lived 


Of our twenty-one 
five outright with our 





Great herds of wildebeest, zebra and gazelles surrounded us on all sides, and the lions roared about our camp at night, driv- 


ing the herds in a stampede. 
and intercepting the lions as they sought cover. 


Most of these resulted from approaching our quarry 
too closely. Moreover, where we got one good arrow 
into a lion early in the game he did not come in. 

One of the finest specimens killed entirely with the 
bow, we met out on the veldt in company with a young 
female lion and a fat beardless male. They had been 
having a late party and our intrusion was poorly received 
by the big old fellow. We separated him from his 
companions. The female slipped away into the brush 
and her fat friend trotted off in a surly, disgruntled 
way. The big maned monarch refused to run and soon 
settled himself in the tall grass, and muttering impreca- 
tions at us. We got out of the car, knowing that if 
we did not he would come in. Then we approached 
him on foot until we reached a good shooting distance 
of 85 yards. Here we settled ourselves to shoot, and 
almost immediately got two good arrows in him. One 
hit him in the head, and he rose on his haunches vainly 
striking at this with his massive paws. He was a 
glorious sight there, out on the veldt, a lion rampant, 
lunging and clawing at the shaft in his head. 

As he exposed himself thus we struck him deeply in 
the shoulder and chest and he galloped off to a shallow 
donga where he turned and roared his defiance at us. 
But it was plain to see that he was a sick lion, and 
soon he lay down and put his head between his paws. 
die. At last we approached 


We waited for him to 


Our system of approach was to course the beasts in a Ford car, running over the plains 
A dangerous business but one in which Simson was skilled. 


less than one minute after being struck; no guns were 
used. Seven lions charged us unprovoked and had to 
be dispatched by Simson. Three others were wounded 
and charged. The rest were mortally wounded with ar- 
rows and would have died, but for humane reasons or 
by mistake, were shot with bullets and dispatched. These 
statistics proved that we could slay lions with our weap- 
ons. But being unable to get the support of the Masai 
spearmen, we had to depend upon the gun to back us up. 

Soon after this Leslie Simson left us to our own 
devices and went to India to hunt tigers, so after various 
hunting operations in the neighborhood in which we 
shot many different species of game with our bows, we 
moved our camp to the Grumeti River. Here Young 
and I decided to try lion shooting without the aid of a 
gunman. 

We found an old boma or blind made of thorns, 
which had been used by Simson in the past, for pho- 
tographic work. This we baited with the carcass of a 
zebra, covered with brush to keep off the vultures and 
hyenas. Next morning we found that a huge lion had 
eaten most of the bait and left his big tracks at the 
nearby stream. 

We shot another animal and dragged it in a wide 
circle over the veldt. That evening we crawled into the 
boma and closed the aperture in back with brush. 

It is a good idea to get under cover before nightfall 

(Continued on page 594) 
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THE GULLS’ AVIATION SCHOOL IN SESSION AT LAKE MONO 
With many thousands on the wing, and flashing in all directions, there was never 


a collision nor even a clash of feather tips. 


Note the striking airplane effects. 


Feathered Aces of the Air 


The California Gull is an Intrepid Flyer and Master of Every Trick of 
Aerial Navigation 


By JoHn L. Von Bion 


NDAUNTED by ocean, 
snow-flaunting ranges, dark forests, scorch- 
ing wastes, remote inland waters, icy north- 


surging towering, 


ern blizzards or burning tropical suns, the Cali- 
fornia gulls are among the most intrepid and 
versatile of the world’s winged inhabitants. The 


birds of this species (Larus californicus) maintain west- 
ern North noisiest, but most efficient 
and interesting, flying schools! 

Scattered throughout a vast territory are scores 
of these rapid-training institutions. One that has 
come particularly under my observation, and will 
serve as a good example because it is representa- 
tive, is that at Lake Mono, in central California, 
thousands of mature members of a com- 


America’s 


where 


small teach their fledglings the 
of aerial navigation. It is a spectacle in- 
mortal who cannot rise 


paratively colony 
intricacies 
spiring to a circumscribed 
above earth without artificial means. 

Every pupil has one or two expert instructors 
always with it, though little coaching is required. 
Education in the single but complex branch is com- 
pulsory and there is no flunking. Each becomes 
absolutely perfect in a few weeks, mastering the 
nicest problems in aeronautics, the thousand and one 
tricks of poise, speed and pursuit, even before the 
beautiful pinions are fully developed. Did actual grad- 
uation take place the degree conferred would be D. F. 
—Doctor of Flight. This, like every other, is an all- 
ace college. These gulls are extremely common in the 
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and they sail afar, yet there appears a being made in mid-summer. Then, too, I have beheld 
them, mere specks in the empyrean viewed without 
glasses, blithely flitting across the blazing 
desolation that is Death Valley, directly 
bound for some distant destination. 
Their pluck must appeal to any man. 
That they are tremendously on the 


Golden State 
lack of knowledge of their habits, both locally and 
generally. It is a strange fact that while they 

frequent the edge of the Pacific in the win- 














ter and much of the year, they do not 
breed on the coast or any of the sea 


islands but seek interior bodies of 
increase is patent at Lake Mono. 


In the summer of 1917, the 
nesting population was given 
as but a few hundred, all on 
Paoha, the larger of two 
islands. In 1919, William 


Leon Dawson, an ornitholo- 


water in the spring. They go 
away from home to rear their 
families, which is an anoma- 
lous procedure. Large colo- 
nies enliven Great Salt Lake, 
Utah; Yellowstone Lake, 
Wyoming ; Stump and Devil’s 
Lakes, North Dakota; Clear 
and Eagle Lakes, California ; 
Stick and Crane Lakes, Sas- 
katchewan; Great Slave 
Lake, in the Northwest Ter- 
ritories of Canada, and nu- 


gical authority, found a 
thousand pairs there, but 
mainly on the jagged black 
and brown lava that consti- 
tutes Negit, the other lonely 
isle. Four years ago they 
merous other places. They seemingly abandoned Paoha 
and now there are fully ten 


go well up beyond Hudson 
thousand pairs on Negit. Other 


Bay toward the Arctic Circle, 
and I have seen them more than 
a thousand miles down the Mexi- 


colonies show proportionate 
growth. Through recurring years 
the young return to the place where 


can coast. They hardily and hap- 
they were incubated and their broods 


pily adapt themselves to any climate 


or environment. Defiant of distance, augment the aggregation. 


they fly many thousand miles from THE NESTING PLACE Last year I was among them when 
an - ; . ES, ee This is an unusually perfect nest : . : 

Z » nest, and invariably re- > chicks were . : 
California tc sp st ind 3 ¢ with a full set of eggs, olive drab, the chicks w — just taking to the 
turn to that winter resort in greater black spotted and twice the size water and this season while laying 

a < eae r f a hen’s egg. Feathers were used : : ie 
— — ave > Sierra Ne- o . Sates es _ ‘ 
numbers. They brave the Sierra Ne in building this on the bare lava. Still was in progress, the latter part of 


May, and 
again early 
in July. It 
would be dif- 
ficult to find 
a more re- 
markable or 
at ££ ft a@ c- 
tive sight. 
Few persons 
ever see the 
gulls on Ne- 
git Island be- 
cause it is 
far from the 
shore where 
a boat 1s 
available and 
Mono’s_ hun- 
dred square 
miles of 
light, dead, 
foamy water 
is as treach- 


vada from 
end to end. I 
have watched 
Recks of 
them at Rae 
Lakes, exact- 
ly two miles 
altitude, and 
in the tarns 
at 13,000 feet 
about Mt. 
Whitney and 
other emin- 
ences. And 
they seem to 
delight in the 
shade of 
dense woods 
surrounding 
countless 
lakes set 
high among 
the pines of 
the Pacific 





states, these ALREADY MAKING THEMSELVES FELT IN THE COMMUNITY erous as 
loftier excur- Though only two weeks old, these downy, yellow, black-speckled chicks are ready for the any on the 
sions usually water, for they can swim and dive like veterans. globe. 
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Perhaps a dozen visitors reach the island in the course 
of five years, hence it is a virgin field for study. Iso- 
lated and without mammalia it is naturally an ideal 
bird refuge in season. No law is required to make it 
a sanctuary. 

Imagine five or six acres of southerly slope so 
crowded with nests that it is almost impos- 
sible to clamber over the ragged lava among them 
without treading upon the eggs; and three weeks 
later the downy, fluffy, black-speckled yellow young 
eulls rolling like so many puffballs to the water and 
paddling out of reach and you have a 


add the scream- 








fair picture; 
ing of a horde of alarmed 


parent birds perched 


O. W. Howard, the Los Angeles ornithologist who ac- 
companied me, found one set a clear blue, almost sky 
hue, which was taken for scientific purposes. 


The same investigator made a peculiar discovery— 
a thousand or more mummified young birds of various 


sizes from the previous year scattered among the nests. 
These must have perished either from disease, im- 
proper feeding or exposure, probably the latter. 
Mono’s elevation is 6,700 feet and the snow sometimes 
flies after they are hatched. It is in a harsh region, 
withering hot in summer and frigid in winter. There 
also were full grown gulls with large 

trout their beaks, 
choked or killed in bat- 
tle for the deli- 


fresh in 
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THE AVIATORS ALARMED 


In frenzied flight above nests and young on Negit Island, Lake Mono. The 
wild, dramatic sky effect was due to a storm which menaced chicks and eggs. 


around you or madly swinging above and about, their 
a deafening bedlam. 
Most of the eggs were laid on the bare lava and 


swishing wings fanning your face 





rocks and sand, some on bits of grass and sticks, and 
a very few in real nests carefully constructed of tail 
and wing feathers—old ones from the previous year’s 
moulting gathered up and utilized. The difference was 
like that between a mansion and a shack and proved 
that in gulldom there are the painstaking and the shift- 
less as among humans; and the prettier eggs were in 
the better nests. The makeshifts extended from within 
a few feet of the lake to three hundred yards back. 
Generally the eggs are fully twice the size of a hen’s and 
three in a set. They are an olive-drab or robin’s-egg 
blue spotted with black or brown and vary widely. 


cate morsels. Though they are scavengers none of the 
others would touch the fish. The trout evidently were 
taken from Sierra Nevada streams or freshwater lakes 
and carried miles by these swift, tireless bearers. 
When the accompanying photos were taken an 
angry storm was sweeping the “solemn, silent, sailless 
sea,” as Mark Twain describes Lake Mono in “Rough- 
ing It.” All the adult birds were on the wing and 
frantic because of the danger to the young. Their 
circling, darting, whirling, zigzagging and somersault- 
ing against the thunder-clouded sky with the light- 
ning flashing through, made a wild, dramatic spectacle 
in a weird setting. The din was indescribable, every 
bird screeching its loudest, seemingly in defiance to 
the elements, the wind and sleet and thunderbolts that 


‘ 
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periled the settlement; then suddenly the 
noise would cease for a few seconds, and in 
the brief silence I was impressed with the 
fact that though every individual of this 
mighty feathered host was flying in a differ- 
ent direction and at terrific speed and the 
air was literally jammed with them there 
was not the slightest collision, not so much 
clashing of feathertips! 


as the audible 


‘They swirled and swooped and swerved 
in a tumultuous frenzy and shot over and 
under and around each other with incredible 
velocity but never touched. That’s aviation! 
And surely the gull is worth every man- 
flyer’s close attention. I saw them go up 
almost out of sight and soar back to a rock 
landing with incomparable grace, gliding 
hundreds of feet in the gale without deviat- 
ing from a straight course. For real thrills 
watch a flock of these fearless sea birds in a 
tempest. 

While inland the California gulls feed 
principally upon grasshoppers, field mice, 
crickets and various bugs and insects such 
as the locality affords. At Mono they find 
a rich source of food supply in a mi- 
nute form of crustaceans known as 
brine shrimps that are the only life in 


lake, 


ghostly myriads—a conservative esti- 


the mysterious swarming in 
mate indeed since scientists have found 
that a million are required to make a 
pound and there are thousands of tons 
of them! At some seasons the larvae 
of a certain peculiar fly borders the 
lake with a wide strip of 
black—more_ easy _ eating. 
The greatest tribute ever 
paid the California gull was 
that by the pioneer Mor- 
mons of Utah, where every 
species is held sacred on its 
account. 

















A TRIBUTE TO THE GULL 

This beautiful monument was erected in gratitude to 
the sea-gulls by the pioneer Mormons of Utah for 
. Lamrr: their service in quelling a plague of black crickets 
An lmpressive when in 1850 the settlers were facing starvation. 


monument in Salt Lake City tells the story. 
In 1848-50 that state was overrun with 
black crickets and the settlers were facing 
starvation because their lives were depen- 
dent upon what they raised in the fields. 
Just as the invaders began devouring the 
crops the birds swung in from California 
for the annual nesting. Gluttons by na- 
ture and exceedingly hungry they made 
short work of the crickets and rescued a 
grateful people from a tragic fate. An ex- 
quisite bronze figure of two gulls surmounts 
the handsome granite testimonial this serv- 
ice brought forth. 

There are approximately fifty true spe- 
cies of gulls in the world, about evenly di- 
vided between the hemispheres, with com- 


paratively few common to both; and the 
California is one of the most numerous. A 
little above medium size, it is a striking, 
decidedly graceful bird, its under part clear 
; white, the wing coverts blue and black, and 


its beak yellow. This and the Western are 
the only two California residents but that 
state has an immense gull population, with 
seven or eight migratory species. 
cheerful and of 
gulls are 





Valorous, good 


wide-ranging 
best friends and 
They 


omen, the 
among humanity’s 
should be better understood. 
may be squawky, raucous and utterly 
songless but they are happy, “talka- 
tive” and companionable if given the 
opportunity. And they do their full 
share toward keeping this sphere in a 
sanitary and healthful condi- 
tion. Without them the 
oceans and lakes and shores 
of the world would be some- 
what drear, and the landlub- 





ber and mariner would miss 


their persistend presence 


and their lour “conversation.” 


Lions and Arrows 


(Continued from page 590) 


in Africa, otherwise one will be missing in the morning. 
So we retired before sunset. 

We sat on the sweet jungle grass in the back of our 
small thorn enclosure and waited for darkness to de- 
3ats came out and owls hooted. The shadow 
The moon rose 


scend. 
of the hill fell across the quiet land. 
and made a mottled carpet of soft light beneath the 
tree where we waited. 

Off in the distance a hyena wailed and chattered; a 
leopard gave his rough rasping cough in the donga. 
Then far away we heard the rumbling roar of a lion; 


the hunt was on. An hour or more we waited in 
silence, fingering the sharp edges of our arrows and 
holding our bows across our laps. Nearer and nearer 
came the bellow of the old lion. Then a long period 
followed in which only the distant bark of a jackal 
reached our ears. 

Without warning, without a single audible footfall, 
we heard the great sighing breath of a lion, close to our 
Immediately he flung himself 
Tearing, 


enclosure. Too close! 

upon the carcass outside and lapped the blood. 

ripping, gulping sounds came to us in the boma. It 
(Continued on page 619) 
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By PHi.ie 


Big 


UCH has been said by professional big-game 
hunters and writers on the subject of hunting 
in Alaska, particularly by “trippers” or those 
who take a trip through the Territory and then write 
it up. This article is not by one of these, 
but by one who worked and lived in the north- 
land. My work for three years in Alaska was 
outdoors and in that time I traveled about 50,000 
While 


ashore I have hiked up about two hundred streams 


miles by boat, on foot, and in the saddle. 


that flow into the ocean in the southeastern dis- 
trict, which is truly the “home of bear’; and as 
a big brownie is the most interesting and sought- 
after prize of the hunter, we will start with 
bears. 

Every hunter enjoys a bear story, so here is an in- 
cident that took place one evening on Baranof Island, 
with a young Italian fisherman and a “muskeeg”’ in 
the leading roles. 

We had dropped anchor for the night in Hoggat 
Bay, incidentally to get out of the seaway in Chatham 
Strait so that the cook could keep something on the 
stove long enough to build a meal. Just before dusk 
a fishing boat came in and picked an anchorage near 
ours. Their skipper rowed over for a visit and as we 
sat around in the galley remarked that his Tony, who 
was just then rowing ashore with a gun, was the 
clumsiest man on land he had 
ever seen. “Every time 


he goes ashore he 


gets lost or 








in Alaska 


R. Hot GH 
something,’ commented the skipper, and for some time 
we were entertained with tales of Tony. 

In half an hour or so the silence of the forested 
mountainsides was rudely punctured by four shots, 
about as fast as a man could work the lever on a rifle. 
Another half-hour and we heard oar locks creaking 
He came aboard and 
found a seat in the corner near mine. In a few 


as Tony’s skiff came alongside. 


minutes I noticed that he was fumbling with his fingers 
a good deal and a closer look showed that he was pull- 
ing out tufts of hair that were wedged in under his 
fingernails. I picked up one of the tufts and thought 
that they were bear hairs, and after passing the tuft 


1 


around the galley, all agreed that they were “bear 


hairs all right.” In response to his skipper’s inquiry as 
to what he had been up to, Tony told his story, and 
in a dialect that was a knockout. Says Tony: 

“I go up a dry creek an come to the big windfall. 


I have to go over it, and it is higher than my head. 


So I throw the gun up on top, an then hunt for a place 
to climb up. After I get on top I pick up my gun and 
look for a place to jump down. I walk along on the 


log an see a nice brown “muskeag,” a nice big piece 
| jump with both feet on the muskeag,— 
“Umph.” 
The muskeag knock me clear over a big rock, and 
then come up on the rock an’ look down at me. Lucky 
| keep hold of the rifle, an’ I 

shoot him four times 

in the face. Then 

he turn an’ 


of moss. 





an tell it to me 





an the muskeag get up 


Philip R. Hough 


LOOKING SOUTH AT MOUNT MCKINLEY AND THE ALASKA RANGE, FROM FORTY-FIVE MILES AWAY 
This mountain, known locally as Denali, with an elevation of 20,300 feet, is the highest in North America and is said to be 
the biggest hill in the world because of its enormous bulk and height above its own base, a matter of some eighteen thou- 
sand feet. Here in this great Alaska country, are found the most interesting game animals in America, and it is the 
mecca of the big-game hunter. 
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~ dusk when out came a grizzly who 


run down hill like one express train 
waded into the river and then 


locomotif.” . & 

I killed one bear in Alaska, and : started to swim for the other side. 
my experience checked up with , fs I hiked up the beach to the 
the opinion of many as to the ’ point where he took the water 
so-called charging ot a SA $ and at a range of about 100 
wounded bear upon the hunter. J feet let him have one that 


To my mind the bear is grazed his shoulder, not a 
making for the nearest serious wound but one that 
cover, and the hunter who must have been painful. 
is in that nearest cover, He turned and_ headed 
quite naturally thinks he back to shore “two bells 
is being charged. My ex- and a jingle,” or full 
perience with dozens of speed ahead. And how 
bears indicates that a that bear did churn up 
bear will get out of sight the water! I am posi- 
if he senses the presence tive that the bear did not 
of man. When a man see me, and was only try- 
shoots at a bear he has ing to get out of sight in 
usually seen the bear first the least possible time. 
without the beast’s know- That meant he must come 


ing it. He has made a stalk, 
with the result that the man 


to the nearest point of land, 
and I was standing there. 
Another shot hit him in the 


is in or near the nearest 
cover. shoulder and he must have 
In my own case I was hid- seen me, as he again did “to 
ing one evening on a river the rear, swim,” and headed 
bank near a moose runway for the opposite bank. <A 
hoping to get a shot should third shot glanced off the top 


one step out in the clear to 

. . THOUGH ONLY THREE DAYS OLD, THIS YOUNG ~p eee, . if 
sWi1m across. It Was quite MOOSE SEEMS TO LOOK WITH SUSPICION ON THE hitty teet beyond, but hit with 
WORLD AND QUESTION WHAT IT’S ALL ABOUT 





OUR CAMP ON THE TAKU RIVER. HERE IN SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA, BIG GAME ABOUNDS, THE BROWN 
BEAR BEING THE MOST INTERESTING AND SOUGHT-AFTER PRIZE OF THE HUNTER 


of his head and into the water 


ane nce ile 





OS om pn 


itr: eS 
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sufficient force to knock him clear under the surface. 


When he came up he was a sick bear, and another shot 


in the ear from the side finished him. He floated a 


while and then got caught in the current, to be sucked 


under, never to 
appear again. 

My first moose 
furnished an ex- 
perience that was 
trying on the 
nerves. I had 
climbed a tall 
spruce eres 
located in a sort 
of hedgerow that 
bisected a large 
meadow, before 
the gray of dawn. 
After it began 
getting light | 
saw seven dif- 
ferent moose, but 
all too far away 
for any sort of 
shot. The wind 
was blowing and 
made quite a noise 
in the tree top 
where I was. Once 
between gusts I 
thought I heard 
something large 
movingabout 
almost straight 
under me. After 
much looking | 
saw that some of 


the brush was 


moving irrespec- 
tive of the wind. 
I felt sure that a 
moose was brows- 
ing very near me; 
but not one hair 
could be seen to 
shoot at. He cer- 
tainly was _ not 
over 100 feet 
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still near enough for a shot. Accordingly I came down 
the tree as quietly as possible, walked carefully on 
the grass to a point | thought was to his windward 


and then proceeded to whistle and break sticks. After 


a pause no moose 
appeared, so | 
went through the 
thicket to look in- 
to the other 
meadow, and there 
he was; a young 
bull, walking as 
daintily as a deer 
through the tall 
grass_ evidently 
trying to steal 
away, with only 
his head showing. 

Inasmuch as [| 
was hunting for 
meat, not trophies, 
the young bull 
was very satisfac- 
tory game, so af- 
ter taking a good 
look to be sure I 
was right about it, 
let him have one 
right at the junc- 
tion of neck and 
head, and down he 
went like a sack 
of potatoes. Im- 
mediately I was 
sorry I had done 
it. It was just 
about as sporty as 
shooting down an 
unsuspecting mule 
in a pasture at a 
range of about 
ninety feet. 

With this one, 
each of the three 
of us in the party 
had got his bull, 
so we decided to 
go home. The first 


init ied then 3 THE AUTHOR TAKES AN ALASKAN MOOSE. THESE LARGE GAME 
away, and there ANIMALS ARE PLENTIFUL IN OUR NORTHERN TERRITORY, BOTH two moose we had 
was for what ON THE COAST AND IN THE INTERIOR COUNTRY canned with a 


seemed like half 

an hour without being able to see a thing to indicate 
his position. Strain my eyes as I would, not a single 
patch of the moose could I see. Then I began to think. 
I worked out a plan. I decided to get down the tree, 
deliberately go to his windward and make such a noise 
that he could not fail to detect me, and depend on his 
running out either into one meadow or the other while 


portable steam 
cooker, so we headed down the Taku river with thirty- 
dozen 1-pound cans of moose meat and the four quar- 
ters of my young bull fresh. We hung him up 1n cold 
storage in Juneau to furnish many fine steaks that 
winter. 
One of my friends brought in an unusually fine goat 
trophy by climbing the mountain which is between 
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the Sawyer glaciers at the head of Tracy Arm, a 
very inaccessible place. He reported that the moun- 
tain had a flat top and that when he looked over 
the top there were many goats in sight, some 

of them very near, that gazed at him like 

so many cows. Evidently they had 
never seen a man before and had 
no fear, so after looking over the 
bunch to pick the biggest, shot 
it down. The bunch stampeded 

at the first shot. He esti- 
mated that the goat would 
over 400 


I hope to live to see the 


weigh pounds. 


day when a film of Tracy 
Arm taken from the air 


will be shown to the 
public. There is cer- 
tainly nothing in the 


United States to 
pare it to. Imagine a 
narrow body of beauti- 


com- 


ful green water floating 
purple flanked 
by great brown cliffs ris- 


icebergs, 


ing to enormous heights, 
in places a_ vertical mile. 
On the south side I saw a 


waterfall which fell and fell 
and fell, probably several thou- 
sand feet and then all the water 

floated off in clouds without a drop 
reaching the bottom. The sun 
caught the thousands of feet of spray 
and turned it into all the colors of the 


The bergs are from the Sawyer 
The northerly 


for a man in a boat. 
glaciers at the head of the 
glazier is enormously high and narrow, and is a 

dandy place to stay at least a quarter-mile 


Arm. 


Hunting in the open country 
Alaska is an en- 


away from. 
of the interior of 
tirely different proposition from 

that on the 


rough and brushy. 


coast where it is 


In the open 













rolling tundra country game 


can be seen for miles, and 
caribou is the most numer- 
ous kind of game. I had 
the pleasure, except when 
the mosquitoes were bad, 
several 
Mount 
McKinley country, where 


of — spending 
months in the 


there is much big game. 
The first three weeks we 
were there not a_ head 

was seen, and it was 

disappointing indeed. One 

of the bunch said over 

and over again, “A coun- 
try teeming with game and 
not a team to be seen!” We 
later learned that the game 
was all high on the mountains 
to escape the mosquitoes. In 
small 
these 


July we began seeing 


groups of caribou, and 

groups constantly increased as the 
summer progressed, until by Septem- 
ber we encountered bands numbering 





TO THE SEEKER OF THRILLS, 
IT iS RECOMMENDED TO WAKE 
UP SUDDENLY AND FIND 
YOURSELF THE OBJECT OF 
INTENSE REGARD BY A GREAT 
ANTLERED BULL CARIBOU! 


thousands. At the approach of a man 
on foot a caribou will run off with an 


easy gait that puts him at a distance 


rainbow, not all at once but one color 
at a time. The falls would appear 
violet, then indigo, blue, green, yellow, 
in a surprisingly short time, then turn 


orange, and red. 
Frequently they will run 


It was a wonderful 


phenomenon lasting for ten minutes. and_ look. 
around you in circles with a radius of 


about 300 yards. On the other hand, a man with or 
on a horse seems to attract the caribou, and they will 
I will never for- 


A dozen seals were out on a flat berg. 

Such was Tracy Arm when I saw it after a half 
dozen previous unsuccessful attempts to get in, because 
I doubt if the 


appearance of Tracy Arm will ever be changed by the 


walk right up to a very close range. 
get the first time I had to go through a band of about 


of the jam of icebergs at its entrance. 
500 wild caribou. We were on foot and had a dozen 
pack horses moving camp. 
of a ridge, we saw the next ridge in our line of travel 
About fifty or so started toward 
They advanced 


hand of men. It is a dangerous undertaking to try 


to get in by boat, and that is the only way except of As we came to the top 


course by airplane. Once you are in, a constant vigil 
all dotted with "boos. 
us at once. We kept right on going. 
on us but did not seem hostile, merely curious. We 


kept right on through the band, passing within fifty 


must be kept for icebergs. The shores except in a 
few places are perpendicular, with water a thousand 
feet deep, so that the bergs grind along the walls and 

The tide rises and falls 
Think of a body of water 


there is no safe anchorage. 
feet of dozens of them. 

Of all the thousands of wild caribou I saw, only 
once was I uneasy. One day I had hiked out alone 
for nine miles across the tundra in order to climb a 
hill near Muldrow Glacier to take a picture of Mc- 
Kinley. It was one wonderful day, with not a cloud 


as much as twenty feet. 
25 miles long, 34-mile wide, 20 feet deep and floating 
icebergs all passing through a narrow entrance four 
times a day, with shallow water in the entrance so 
that many of the bergs ground themselves. You can 


understand then why I said it was a dangerous place 
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in the blue sky. After making a couple of exposures, 
which later were no good, I sat down and began to 
contemplate the enormous mass of the great iceclad 


hill. I was about 25 miles 
away from the summit, for 
you have to stand off that 
far to see it well. The scene 
was stupendous. Imagine, 
if you can, twenty-five 
Woolworth buildings end on 
end, or thirty-two Washing- 
ton Monuments. That’s how 
high above me the top of 
McKinley reared itself, a 
glittering separate world of 
blue and white ice. The 
sheer enormity of that sight 
began to grow on me and in 
a while I developed a dis- 
tinct sickly feeling. I began 
to think of those nine miles 
of soft plodding over the 
moss back to camp, and de- 
cided I had better be getting 
started if I were going to be 
sick. After a couple of miles 
I came to a big boulder and 
thought that | would get in 
its shade and take a nap. 
It might make me _ feel 
better, and time did not 
make any difference, since 
it was just about as light all 
night as it was in the day 
time. Well, I don’t know 
how long I slept, but I woke 
up suddenly and there about 
a hundred feet away stood a 
great bull caribou as motion- 
less as a statue and looking 
right at me. He had the 
biggest antlers I saw that 
season. Well, I didn’t know 
what to do. I had no gun. 
We regarded each other for 
about a minute, and I had 
just about decided to get up 
quickly and try to climb that 
boulder when he turned with 
an air of majesty and started 


to hit it off with that easy gait that is theirs alone, 
and was out of sight before I thought of the camera. 
When he turned away, out went his muzzle and down 
went the antlers until they nearly touched his tail. 
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THE HUNTER’S MOON 


I can hear the outdoors calling, 
Loud above the city’s hum! 
I can hear the torrent falling, 
See the rapids’ foam and scum, 
I can hear the wild wind sighing 
In the forest, through the day; 
And the echoes, never-dying, 
Of the moose-call, far away. 


I can hear the partridge drumming, 
And the drakes by the lagoon. 

Loud above the city’s humming 
Comes the shrill cry of the loon. 

I can glimpse the sunlight gleaming 
On the lake, whose waters blue 


Part in silver ripples, streaming 


From the old birch-bark canoe. 


I can hear the outdoors calling; — 
See the forest, red and gold, 
Where the autumn streams are brawling 
Over pebbles, clear and cold. 
I can see the river flowing 
Past the oaks and fragrant pines — 
Back to nature I am going, 


While the Hunter’s Moon still shines! 
Clarence Mansfield Lindsay 


CET 


It was a sight worth going a long long way to see. 
Another sight that will always be fresh in my mem- 
ory was that of a cow moose with twin calves one 


morning as I was_ back- 
packing over a hill. As I 
came to the brow, up got a 
cow about two hundred feet 
away, Which after a vigorous 
shake started off a few 
paces. Then up came two 
little brown calves out of 
the blue-berry brush. They 
must have lain there all 
night as they stretched 
thoroughly, looked at their 
mother, looked back at me, 
and then plunged and gal- 
loped after the cow which led 
them over the hill. Their 
bodies were about as big as 
collie dogs but with very 
long and supremely awk- 
ward legs. 

It is a daily occurrence 
to see large bands of white 
mountain sheep in the moun- 
tain passes in the McKin- 
ley country. One of our 
party tried to count one 
band, and gave it up as a 
bad job at the thousand mark. 

Sights like these have 
made me anything but a big- 
game hunter. Every head 
of big-game I killed in 
Alaska, including moose, 
deer, caribou, goat, sheep 
and bear, was used for food 
except the bear that sank. 
Not one trophy do I have. 
Those splendid animals of 
the northland are just as 
much entitled to live and en- 
joy their liberty, have just 
as much purpose in this 
world as I have, and it is my 
sincere wish that their num- 
bers may never be dimin- 
ished. With the possible ex- 
ception of some individual 


bears, not one big-game animal in Alaska has any 
natural animosity toward man, and as a matter of 
fact one is much safer physically in the wilderness 
than on the streets of our larger cities today. 





Remembering the Buttalo 


By EpcGar L. Perry 


Photos by J. Stokley Ligon 


IME was when the broad and sov- 
ereign State of New Mexico pos- 
sessed the kind of hunter’s para- 
dise that gladdens the dreams of 
today’s Nimrod. It was a paradise 
which in the cold gray light of 
consciousness exists only in a very 
few extremely isolated and _ inac- 
boun- 





within the 
States. Mountain 


places 
United 


sheep roamed the crags and skirted the precipices of 


cessible 


continental 


daries of the 


the high mountain ranges, deer and elk and turkeys 
were more than plentiful on the mesas and mountain 
slopes, bison and antelope were in greater numbers 
on the plains than cattle are today. And a host of 
less conspicuous animals, from the desert quail to 
the alpine grouse led a happy and prosperous exist- 
ence in the land. 

But all that was before the advent of the highway 
engineer and the internal combustion engine. Today, 
the buffalo and the native elk are gone to whatever 
bourne it is that harbors the dodo and the good five- 
cent cigar; 
the mountain 
sheep and 
grouse and 
antelope are 
slowly 

back 
trom the 
brink of ae 


the valley of 


being 


nursed 





ver) 


the shadow, 
and the num- ~~ 
bers of many 
other varie- 
ties of game 
animals are 
far below the 
capacity of 
their ranges 
to support them. It is not a new story, this tale of 
a vanishing wild life, nor one peculiar to New Mexico. 
It is part and parcel of the oft repeated story of a 
tardy awakening of the public conservation conscience, 
a tardiness that allowed an almost inconceivable pro- 
portion of our tremendous heritage of natural re- 
sources to slip away into the land of pleasant mem- 
ories. 

Unlike some other conservation measures, the idea 
It dates back a long, 


of protecting game is not new. 





THE LAST OF THE BUFFALO 
A small herd maintained on the McKenzie Ranch in the Pecos Valley. 
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long time, as time is measured in our juvenile coun- 
try, and most States and Territories had game laws 
of some sort long before there was really any very 
popular demand for them, or concern over the possible 
fate of the game. They were generally a sop thrown 
to a small, but none the less persistent and disturbing 
minority, and if an earnest attempt was made to en- 
force them it was sometimes necessary to paddle 
backward very rigorously to avoid being shipwrecked 
on the snag of public disapproval. 

But the cloud was not without its silver lining. At 
least it provided a pleasant office of not very onerous 
duties with which to invest an able lieutenant of the 
Grand Old Party. This functionary took on the 
title of Game Warden or 
cording to the tastes of the legislature creating his 
office, and his duties consisted of spending whatever 
moneys found their way into the coffers of his de- 


Game Commissioner, ac- 


partment, balancing himself nicely upon the fence di- 
viding the pros and the antis, and skilfully side-step- 
ping situations that might embarrass the Administra- 
Consider that several years have passed. Game 

depar t- 
have 


tion. 


ments 
wandered 
along in easy 
and pleasant 
ways; game 
has proceed- 
ed toward 
the vanishing 
point with its 
accu s- 
tomed celer- 
ity. But the 
small and 
distur b- 
ing minority 
aforemen- 
tioned is still 
very much on 
the scene; in fact it is more disturbing than ever, and it 
is no longer so small. Whereas its charter members 
had been more or less actuated by a prophetic vision 
into the future, its ranks now included a host of 
sportsmen awakened to the fact that hunting and 
fishing was no longer what it used to be, and omin- 
ously demanding to know what was going to be done 
about it. 

Now it happens that game and fish departments 
were variously created according to two schemes of 
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financial maintenance ; in 
one case the department 
was financed by an an- 
nual appropriation by 
the legislature, in the 
other by the receipts 
from the sale of licenses 
and permits. 

Perhaps the latter 
scheme was an attempt 
to curb the demands of 
the sportsmen, since any 
expense incurred must 
be met by them in 
license fees, but if so it 
failed of its mission, On 
the other hand it placed 
a powerful lever in their 
hands for it gave them 
the opportunity to make 
the logical suggestion 
that since their money 
sustained the  depart- 
ment, it was no more 
than just that their 
judgment should also 
dictate its policies and 
direct the disposition of 
its funds. Sportsmen's 
organizations were 
founded, leadership 
gravitated into the hands 


wont to do—and the de- 
mand became stronger 
and more insistent for game administration by, for, and 
of the sportsmen. 

In New Mexico it became so strong and insistent 
by 1921 that the legislature of that year was con- 
strained to pass a commission bill. The various local 
organizations throughout the State had coalesced 
into the New Mexico Game Protective Association, 
which adopted the potent watchword “Remember the 
Buffalo,” and girded up its loins for a fight to the 


finish, The old guard did not surrender without 
a bitter struggle, but it is only fair to say that its 
capitulation was complete when it came. The bill 


provided for the appointment of three commissioners 
for terms of six years, only two of whom might 
belong to any one political party. The commission 
was vested with broad regulatory powers which 
were still further widened by the 1925 legislature, 
when the appointment of the Game and Fish War- 
den was placed in its hands. 


The Commissioners serve without remuneration, 


and have so far been men active in wild life conserva- 
tion and approved by the State Game Protective 
Association, Whatever glory may attach to the office 
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of real leaders as it 1s This is the source of one of “Desert 
New Mexico’s” trout streams,—in August. 





is more than offset by 
the self-sacrifice —_in- 
volved. All of the mem- 
bers have extensive busi- 
ness interests, yet they 
meet monthly at the 
Capitol, two of them 
coming from _ distant 
points in the State. 

In these conditions, 
however, lies the germ 
of the present efficiency 
of the Game and Fish 
All of its 
financial transactions of 


Department. 


any consequence pass 
through the hands of the 
Commissioners, and re- 
ceive the benefit of the 
business acumen that has 
created their successes 
in private life. In addi- 
tion, these men are all 
old-time crusaders in the 
mj 2 «Cause of wild life con- 
s servation, and in the 
4S course of the long cam- 
paign have collected a 
store of knowledge 
gained by a stern neces- 
sity for confounding the 
enemy with unimpeach- 
able facts. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that 





the relatively tiny reve- 
nue of the fourth largest State in the Union is 
manipulated to cover a rather impressive amount of 
ground. 

None of the present Commissioners are politicians 
in any sense of the term. So far as their history is 
known to the writer none of them ever held or sought 
any other public office, and they are firmly: and irre- 
vocably Republocratic so far as the conduct of the 
Department is concerned. The Chief Executive ex- 
ercised a degree of wisdom and impartiality in their 
selection all too seldom encountered in state officials, 
a fact that has not a little to do with his popularity 
among the sportsmen of the State. 

Without overlooking the natural and inevitable 
progress necessarily attending the steady pressure of 
time against the bulwarks of even the most reaction- 
ary of institutions, the accomplishments of the Depart- 
ment under the commission form of administration 
contrast too sharply with those of the pre-commis- 
sion era to leave any doubt regarding the efficacy of 
the non-political commission scheme. Indeed, the line 
is so sharply defined as to indicate that the organ- 
ized sportsmen had their plans formulated and ready 
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to put into effect the moment that they should assume 
control. To mention only major activities, the com- 
mission was installed in 1921, and during that same year 
the first fish hatchery was built, the first game refuge 
established, and the first stream closed to fishing in 
order to allow its stock to recuperate. 

I do not wish to leave the impression that the De- 
partment was suddenly transported by a single wave of 
a magic wand into a sort of administrative millennium 
wherein it lived happily ever afterward. As a matter 
of fact, it stepped from an era of comparative 
placidity to one of considerable stress and 
storm. Naturally the new order clashed 
with the old. What started bravely 
forth to be 
sometimes had to be much modi- 


brilliant innovations 
fied in order to keep peace in 
the family; incandescent enthu- 
siasms frequently had to be 
squelched lest they fire the 
whole the Com- 

mission, too, made mistakes 


structure ; 


in groping about for ori- 
entation. Nor 
blandly state that the De- 
partment has now reached 


would I 


that millennium through 
the glorious process of 

working out its own salva- 
tion. It is still fighting here 
and compromising there, 
following as it were, the 
dictates of that curious com- 
conscience and 


that 


bination of 
good business seems to 
be necessary in dealing with the 
problems of a wicked and work- 
Neither has the Com- 
mission make mistakes, 
and God help us if that fact ever fails 
None the less, progress 


aday world. 
ceased to 


of recognition. 
has been certain and steady, and it has 
not been unduly laggard. Since the days 
of 1921 that first game refuge has grown 


into a system of 57 that have the sanc- 
tion and support of the sportsmen and 
local residents. Our first fish hatchery 

has been much expanded and two others built; a scien- 
tific survey of the game and fish situation throughout 
the State has been undertaken; the practice of planting 
fish fry from the hatchery troughs to the turbulent wild 
waters with the realization that 800 out of every thou- 
has been abandoned in favor of the 


sand would die 


practice of raising them to fingerling size, at much ad- 

















WILD TURKEY ON THE EAGLE 
PEAK GAME REFUGE 


Time was when deer and elk and 

turkeys were more plentiful on the 

mesas and mountain slopes of New 
Mexico than cattle are today. 


ditional but with the assurance that 800 out 


of a thousand will live. 
But the most outstanding effect of the commission 


expense 


system has been that it has given the sportsman a seat 
in the councils of the Department. No longer is he an 
impotent onlooker, paying his money into the game 
protection fund and gnashing his teeth over the lack of 
protection given the game. If he has a criticism to 
make, and he generally has, he need only utter it to 
get immediate action one way or the other. The result 
is that the Department now has a good many 
thousands of cooperators where it once 
had as many helpless observers filled 
with a passionate longing to admin- 
ister a good swift kick where it 
would do the most good. People 
who used to consider it money 
thrown away to buy a hunting 
or fishing license have experi- 
enced a change of heart, 
with the that the 
revenue has increased some 


effect 


(0 yee ems 


fiftv per cent since 1920. 
Back in the dark 
the Department made a 
feeble attempt to stock 
fishing waters by acting 


é 
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ages 
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as intermediary between 
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individual applicants and 


the Federal Bureau of 
Fisheries. The new order 
will this year raise nearly 


five million fingerling trout 
of its very own, and plant 
them according to a prear- 
ranged plan based upon a study 
of the actual requirements of the 
It is making an 
attempt to 


various waters. 
earnest and_ successful 
restore the game and maintain it at 
a proper level by natural methods, lack- 
ing the means to employ artificial meth- 
ods, and has enlisted the cooperation of 
the public to that end. It is lovingly fin- 
gering every nickel of its $44,000 reve- 
nue before it is spent, and endeavoring 
to make it buy six cents’ worth of game 
and fish. The Commission is as independent as a 
Goverment mule, and sometimes 
to be. Like the Village Smith, it owes 
not any man. It is motivated solely by the fact 
that it likes to hunt and fish—and it remembers the 
buffalo. In this, it speaks and acts for the real sports- 
men of the great State of New Mexico. 


as hard boiled. It 


can afford 





Forestry Association. 
exposition, and to assist you in any way possible. 
rival. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





When visiting the Sesquicentennial Exposition in Philadelphia make your headquarters at the booth of The American 
The attendents in charge will be glad to furnish information regarding hotels, streets and the 
Mail can be sent to the exhibit and will be held until your ar- 


Address: The American Forestry Association Exhibit, East Wing, Palace of Education, Sesquicentennial, 
































Legislative Needs in Forestry 


An Address Before the Society for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests 


PRATT 


By GeorcE D. 


President, The American Forestry 


HAVE been asked to speak on the legislative 
measures relating to forests pending before Con- 
gress. 

There is much to be done, not only in Federal leg- 
islation but in State, because our citizens have been 
unwise in their conservation of our natural resources. 

With depletion of our timbered areas in the East 
through lack of forethought and the steady cutting 
of the forests on the Pacific Coast to take care of the 
needs of the East, the people of this country will some 
day awaken to the fact that they are woodless. 

What will they say of those who preceded them? 
They wasted their substance in riotous living and have 
left nothing for us. We should keep in mind what 
Ruskin “God has given us the earth for our 
life. It is a great entail. It belongs as much to those 
who come after us as to us, and we have no right, by 
anything we do or neglect, to involve them in any 
unnecessary penalties, or to deprive them of the benefit 


said: 


which was in our power to bequeath.” 

It is high time that the people of the nation were 
aroused to the crying needs of our forests. Only by 
public sentiment, both local and national, can we per- 
suade the powers that be to pass the necessary legis- 
lation to preserve what is yet left to us. 

Legislation is necessary and should be passed, and 
some unwise bills should be defeated. 

For something over fifty years now The American 
Forestry Association has labored to carry forward its 
forest sentiment and promoting 
wise forest measures. I have placed the molding of 
forest sentiment first, and in doing this I am think- 
ing of something Abraham Lincoln once said: 

“With public sentiment” so runs his saying, “nothing 
can fail. Without it nothing can succeed. Conse- 
quently, he who molds public sentiment goes deeper 
than he who enacts statutes or pronounces decisions. 


work of creating 


He makes statutes possible or impossible to be 
executed.” 

So, forestry legislation of a wise nature is possible 
only through the force of public opinion and the 
The passage of 


laws—even of wise laws—does not come easily and 


vision and energy of public officials. 


there is much of what may be called legislative drudg- 
ery which some individuals and agencies must per- 
force attend to. The American Forestry Association 
has been active in this field since first the forestry 
idea arose in this country. The creation of the Fed- 
eral Forest Service was due in no small part to the 
efforts of those few far-sighted individuals who had 


Association 


in the early days banded together to form The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association. The passage of the Weeks 
Law, which has made possible the existence of Na- 
fought long and hard 
year it is broadening 


tional Forests in the East, was 
for by the Association. Each 
and strengthening its activities. 

Chief among national issues with which the Associa- 
tion has been recently occupied are the defeat of the 
Stanfield Grazing Bill, which would have practically 
given the control of the National Forests to the larger 
western livestock interests, and the originating and 
furthering of the McNary-Woodruff Bill. This bill 
would establish a definite fiscal policy for the creation 
of additional National Forests in the forest regions 
ast of the Great Plains. Briefly, it calls for a ten- 
year program of forest acquisition under annual ap- 
propriations of $3,000,000 for the first five years, 
and $5,000,000 for the second five years. It is a 
national measure designed to bring under continuous 
forest production areas in the forest land regions of 
the Lake States, the White and Appalachian Mountains, 
and the South, not merely for such stream flow pro- 
tection and timber production as the areas them- 
selves may yield, but to serve as object lessons to 
private individuals and to states in the forest manage- 
ment of the lands represented. This measure demands 
universal support, and is in line with the spirit and 
objectives of the Clarke-McNary Act passed by Con- 
gress in 1924, an Act which, if we are true to our- 
selves and our cause, must be made 100 per cent ef- 
fective. 

Although passed two years ago, Congress has failed 
to appropriate the sums called for by the Clarke- 
McNary Act. For cooperative fire protection, the bill 
requested a sum not to exceed $2,500,000. Last year 
the sum actually appropriated under this item was 
$660,000. With the conviction that the amount did 


not meet the Federal Government’s share of broad 


cooperative needs, effort was made last fall by some 


twenty national organizations, under the leadership of 
The American Forestry Association, to have the 
budget for the new year carry a fire protective item 
of $1,500,000 at least. This effort was finally recog- 
nized, but the slight increase finally secured for this 
activity, came only after further arguments before the 
House Committee on Appropriations. 

A Senate Committee took a summer to thoroughly 
investigate the forestry needs of the country, and as a 
result recommended an appropriation of a minimum 
sum of $3,000,000 for further acquisition of land, 
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but the Bureau of the Budget approved only $1,000,000. 

Such course of action brings home the conviction 
that the Budget Bureau's policy .of economy, as ap- 
plied to forestry, is a policy of deferred expenditure 
in the Capital City without regard to tremendous cur- 
rent losses in our outlying forests. 

Forest fire admits of no delay. If we are to advance 
in our building of a National Forest policy, according 
to the plans of the Clarke-McNary Act, we must 
convert our legislative builders to the truth that stop- 
ping forest fire is a capital investment for both state 
and nation. Until the log of false economy is re- 
moved, there is no alternative left for the friends of 
forestry but to urge upon the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives that this item 
be increased—or if the Committee fails to grasp the 
urgency of the case to carry the fight to the floor 
of Congress. Certainly United 
States cannot allow the business of tax reduction to be 


the people of the 


accomplished at the expense of its natural resources. 

One of the great reasons for an adequate policy of 
National Forest purchases east of the plains is the 
stimulus to private forest practice which will result 
from observation of well-managed public forests. 
This, in the eastern mountains, has already been dem- 
onstrated. Timberland owners in the South and Lake 
States need this encouragement no less and we may 
safely say that everything that can be done by state, 
federal or private agent will not too soon set to work 
the millions of idle acres of potential forest soil. Three- 
fourths of the people of this country live in a region 
which would be served and aside from their strictly 
economic value, well-distributed national forest areas 
would add immeasurably to the recreation opportuni- 
ties of densely populated centers. We have literally 
“fooled around” in this matter of national forest pur- 
chase, drifting, talking, idling for the past fifteen 
years because we have had no plan or policy of ex- 
penditure. It is high time the work be undertaken 
in the business-like fashion which will finish it. 

To this end The American Forestry Association 
will continue to urge passage of the McNary-Woodrutf 
Bill by the Senate and to marshal the support of all 
conservation groups and individuals 

More than a million dollars are needed for carrying 
out the Federal Government's share of the Clarke-Mc- 
Nary cooperative fire work for the coming fiscal year. 
The western states are again passing through a sea- 
son of widespread destructive forest fires. The end is 
not in sight and signs exist for a severe fall season 
in the eastern states. The Bureau of the Budget 
must be made to visualize this need and this responsi- 
bility and to avoid the need of deficiencies in fire- 
fighting appropriations every year. The Association 
intends to carry this matter to the Budget and to 
Congress and it entertains hope of enthusiastic co- 
operation from other interested groups. 

Nor in this is the Association unmindful of the wis- 


dom of the Budget system and the untiring efforts 
of the Administration to keep down expense of gov- 
erment. It feels, however, that this policy does not 
intend and ought not to intend virtually to repeal leg- 
islation by failing to allow funds to be appropriated 
that are necessary to carry out provisions of new 
laws. This is what has happened, in a measure, in 
the case of the Clarke-McNary Act. 

Two bills creating two new forest experiment sta- 
tions were passed and signed by the President. One 
provides for a station in the Ohio Valley and the 
other for a station in Pennsylvania. The American 
Forestry Association was active in arranging hear- 
ings and securing support for both of these stations 
and the Acts authorize an appropriation of thirty 
thousand dollars for each. No actual appropriation 
has been made in this case so that the stations can- 
not be established until further legislation making 
available appropriations is passed. 

To such an audience as this I need not stress the 
necessity for forest research. Our present-day civiliza- 
tion is predicated upon an abundant supply of wood. 
It is becoming increasingly evident that we must fall 
back upon the plan of growing the timber here in our 
own country which we here consume. Our forest prob- 
lem is one of great complexity. We can use Euro- 
pean knowledge and experience only by analogy for 
we have to deal with an entirely different set of con- 
ditions, soil, climate and tree species. The place of 
these forest experiment stations then is to furnish the 
technical and_ scientific basis for the growing of 
timber crops and to parallel for timber growing the 
function which has been so admirably performed by 
agricultural experiment stations for agricultural crops. 
The system of forest experiment stations must be com- 
pleted as soon as possible and the work of many of 
them must be expanded. We must have for our 
earliest possible use all the knowledge available in or- 
der to prevent lost motion in restoring and maintain- 
ing our essential forest resources. 

Among the states in whose progress toward ade- 
quate forestry legislation the Association has been of 
recent help are Georgia, South Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Florida and Arkansas. Requests for help from other 
states are coming in and these will be met to the full 
extent of the Association’s resources and _ facilities. 
Special study is now being made of pending taxation 
reforms in California, Oregon and Washington. 

The goal that The American Forestry Association 
has set for itself is a distant one. Its ideal is the cre- 
ation of a forest-minded nation, alive to the multitu- 
dinous benefits of our forests and intolerant of their 
abuse or destruction. Its ideal, too, is a system of 
sound forestry measures throughout the country lead- 
ing to a nation that will be permancntly self-sup- 
porting in its forests resources. And The American 
Forestry Association needs your help to keep ever- 


lastingly at it. 



































By 
FRANK Mossman 


Reminiscences from a Long Career of Bringing to Justice Game Law 
Violators in the Pacific Northwest 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, I became a game war- 
still em- 
It has been 


the Pacific Northwest. I am 


ployed in Washington as a warden. 


den in 


my duty to arrest over 700 persons and all but 68 were 
fined or jailed. People of almost every nationality and 
of every station in life—from Italian section hands to 
high state officials—have crossed my path as violators 
of the game laws. I have arrested ministers, bankers, 
state officers, U. S. Coast Guards, Forest Rangers, Dep- 
uty sheriffs, police officers and politicians, big and little. 
On one occasion, I was forced to arrest the Lieutenant 
State. Nor have the been 


guiltless. Among my most vivid memories is the picture 


Governor of our fair sex 
of a beautiful woman in silken hose who tried to shed 
vampish tears on my breast, and of a large enraged Ger- 
man woman who made me sprint 200 yards in the world’s 
record time. 

Patrolling the forest these many years has been a 
most interesting study of human and animal nature. 
Politicians have much to answer for in the destruction 
of our wild life. When politics rule the warden, every 
step the warden takes brings him up against a political 
fence erected by his superior officers and places a 
heavy handicap upon his successful enforcement of the 
game animal nature are 


nature and 


sometimes hard to tell apart. 


laws. Human 
Alien section hands, for 


example, will eat anything from English sparrows to 


the biggest game animal in the woods. They don’t 
concentrate on an English sparrow diet, but include 
These wily wops have no pet law- 
habits, but kill song-birds, game birds, vio- 


late fish laws and carry arms unlawfully. In 


all song birds. 
breaking 
some 
sections they have killed every living thing for miles 
In Court they pre- 
tend they are ignorant of the game and fish laws and 
act as cunning as weasels to get off easy. Many times 
they succeed and it takes long, dreary hours of watch- 
ing, hidden from sight, in order to get direct evidence 
Out of over one hundred guns I 
have seized from this class, not one was worth over 


along the railroad right of way. 


to convict them. 


five dollars. They know their guns will be taken if 
they are caught, so they get the cheapest old pot metal 
gun they can find, and after the trial tearfully beg the 
judge for their old gun, no doubt laughing at the 
warden and the judge for getting old junk instead of 
real irons. 

One Sunday in company with some other wardens, 
[ caught six of these aliens with a total bag of twenty 
robins, mostly nesting birds, three nesting grouse, five 
grosbeaks, ten larks and twenty-five blackbirds. As 
fast as I arrested one, I threw him in a tool house 
and waited for the next. At one point the other wops 
I would have shot some of them 
On later search 


attempted a rescue. 
if the agent had not stopped them. 
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around the box cars where they lived, we found heads, 
wings and feet of over one hundred song birds, and 
this crew had only been in that place for two months. 
Six were 
When the 
friendly justice got out of office I pulled my evidence 


My prisoners in court plead not guilty. 
found guilty and fined fifty dollars in all. 


out of cold storage, filed twenty-two separate charges 
against this crew, five charges against the “boss,” 
fought the case through and they were fined five hun- 
dred 
by _ their 
failed, and they lost in 


Appeals 


dollars. 
attorneys 
a suit to recover the 
guns. The foreman at- 
tempted to assault me, 
and while he was nurs- 
ing the results of our 
encounter, he was fined 
two hundred dollars 
and thirty days in jail 
for resisting arrest. 

I had to take in a 
Lieutenant 
once in a “No license” 
He plead 


paid fine, 


Governor occurred. 
charge. 
guilty, his 
and was white enough 
later in his campaign to 
give an interview com- 
the 
warden on his arrest. 
To add to the variety 


plimenting game 


to me,” 


I came across a revival 


minister in Washing- 


How Frank Mossman Became 
a Game Warden 


For fifteen years prior to 1900 Frank Mossman 
was a big game hunter in the Pacific Northwest. 
Then, in order to provide an education for his 
children, he gave up his life as a hunter and moved 
to Olympia, Washington. 
and his family arrived there, a mysterious murder 
The sheriff, knowing of Mossman’s 
ability as a trailer of wild animals, deputized him. 
Mossman immediately took up the trail of the 
murderer, tracked him out and arrested him. 
ter years of big game hunting, the thrills of chas- 
ing and tracking human beings at once appealed 
said Mossman. 
gether with my interest in wild animals and the 
flagrant way in which game laws were being vio- 
lated on every hand, decided me upon the life of 


another office on my prisoner’s ticket that fall. He 
tried to arrange a deal with me to set the fine if 


the defendant plead guilty. Well, the defendant 
plead guilty all right—yes, he got quite humble 


when he learned that I intended to file eighteen 
more charges, one for each fish taken, caught or 


in possession. He got the limit and costs and 
later when he started a fight against me, which 


the Governor of the State, the Gov- 


even involved 
ernor took my _ part, 
complimenting me = on 
law enforcement and 


favors to no one. All 
this 
cause it ends all right, 
but the lies, vilifications, 
Lodge, politicial and 
financial pulls and other 


sounds easy _ be- 


tricks used by 
violators put a burden 
strain on a 


that is 


game 
A short time after he of _ mental 
game warden 
often discouraging. 
Game warden killing 
has been a_ sport in 
Oregon and Washing- 


“Af- 


ton. Eight or nine men 
have been killed by 
game _ violators — since 
1912. There is, for in- 


“This experience, to- 
stance, the case of AI- 


bert Hubbard, — shot 
down while attempting 
to arrest a violator on 


ton, arrested him for a game warden. Dry Creek, Jackson 

flagrant fish law viola- County, Oregon. Hub- 
In 1901 M inted d soll: 

tion. He contributed n ossman was appointed a game warden  pard received a report 


a fifty dollar fine. The 
following evenings he 
waxed eloquent at his 
revival meetings in 
roasting the game war- 
den. Men I had arrest- 
ed who had never been in a church were drawn by 


his eloquence. When the plate was passed they con- 


tributed handsomely. Two Japs I had arrested 
joined the church under the impression that the game 
police were being skidded out of a job by friend 
minister. 

A touching incident took place in an isolated spot 
along a laughing stream when I arrested a big 
politician, with a fine creel of trout a couple of weeks 
before the fishing season opened. He drew out of 


his pocket a book and a roll of bills and told me to 
set the price of his freedom and to keep the matter 
When this failed, he swore up and down to 
When I took him 
was 
for 


quiet. 
get a new warden in my place. 
the peace, 
because he intended to 


“hizzoner” 
run 


the 
disturbed 


before justice of 


much 


in the State of Washington. 
and hate him, and with good reason because he an 
has a record of arrests and convictions that few 
game wardens can match. 


Game violators fear of deer killing, fell into 
ambush and was 
shot in cold blood as he 
advanced toward his 
man with the warrant 


The kill- 


ing of an elk in Washington was the primary cause 


—Editor. 


in his hands. 


of the deaths of three deputy sheriffs, a game warden, 
and two other persons, and the terrorizing of a 
county of 200 square miles for nearly a year and a 
half. The insane elk hunter, who was a woodsman 
and a dead shot killed two out of three 
deputy sheriffs before he, himself, was killed by a 
Even then, the third one did not dare go to 


supreme 


third. 
see if his shots were fatal until a large posse was 
called. 

In Oregon there is today a class of men who kill 
This state of 
country 


and dry deer meat to sell for a living. 
affairs the southern 
some ten or fifteen years ago that the chief warden 
would order none of his men to go after these hunt- 
Some of us went on our own accord, and man- 


was so bad in coas 


ers. 
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One of the wardens I knew 
had his horse shot from under him and got a bullet- 
burn across the chest. If we had been shot as often 
as we were threatened, a cat would have had nothing 


aged to escape injury. 


on us for lives. 

I recall arresting a couple of timber claimers, caught 
They had killed and dried thirty-six deer 
The editor of the local county paper 
in an editorial advocated running me out of the coun- 


killing deer. 
in two weeks. 


try for arresting two men because they had merely 
killed a little wild meat. There was a feud on at the 
time among the deer killers in the hills and the affair 
culminated in several persons being waylaid, shot and 
killed. 
the policing of their game districts. Politics were really 
the Big Game. No matter how hard a 
den tried to do his duty without fear or favor, he 


The entire county resented game wardens and 


game war- 
was opposed at every turn by the politicians. 

That experience reminds me, too, of a case in Ore- 
gon where an innkeeper had a deer, shot out of season, 
hanging at the back door of his wayside inn. Now the 
justice before whom I filed complaint was also mail 
carrier and he ate dinner at the Mountain inn every 
day, disposing of great chunks of venison steak. He 
knew what it was, too. A jury to try the case was 
picked from men who believed in killing a deer when- 
ever they wanted one, regardless of the time of the 
year. The trial was held at a farm house and the 
tall, one-eyed constable was there in all his honors, 
reflecting the glory of his first case in deer killing. 
A very large badge which the world could not mis- 
take and two six-guns decorated his angular form. 
Only a dust cloud down the road moved our gaze 
from the dramatic figure of the constable. When the 
dust settled, we saw a Justice of. the Peace who 
looked as if he were moving his household effects. 
Two large saddle-bags hung over his shoulders. Under 
one arm he carried Webster’s dictionary and under 
the other all the law books he could grip. Later in- 
vestigation of the saddle-bags proved that they were 
crammed with legal forms, Supreme Court decisions, 
marriage United 
Biological Re- 


Warrants, commitments, licenses, 
States Patent Reports and 
ports on the eradication of the ground squirrel. In 
fact, his honor was prepared to try any case from a 
breach of peace to a breach of promise. Next came 
the attorney for the defense. He was not as well- 
armed as the justice, but no less picturesque. He 
was astride a little burro which under his two hun- 
dred pounds was just about visible. 

Court called. His honor put Webster’s dic- 
tionary on one side of the table and the United States 
Patent Reports on the other. In the middle he placed 
the rest of his law library and legal supplies. The 
justice took a large chew of tobacco. Then the at- 
torney for the defense coughed loudly and asked the 
court to discharge his client on the charge of possess- 
ing deer, as deer was hung on a sour apple tree and 


Survey 


Was 


court should know that deer to be in possession would 
have to be in the arms or the pockets of his client. 
Here the justice opened Webster’s dictionary, took a 
long look and said, “The point is well taken; the de- 
fendant is discharged.” 

Then there was the arrest that I called the case of 
wheelbarrow justice. I brought in a half-breed In- 
dian who had a fine spike buck deer in his possession 
out of season. I took the half-breed before the Justice 
of the Peace in the nearest mountain village. I 
learned later that the justice was the wheel around 
which the town revolved. Besides being the Justice 
of the sold real estate, was Director of 
Schools, the undertaker and owned the ceme- 
tery, had a half interest in the livery barn and ran the 
It was just before noon when I filed 
The justice 


Peace, he 


Was 


town council. 
my complaint against the half-breed. 
asked me to postpone the case until after lunch. 

In the afternoon I appeared before the justice with 
the half-breed and his spike buck deer. As I entered 
the Justice’s office, I fell over a wheelbarrow near 
the covered with a canvas sheet. The half- 
breed plead guilty and the justice fined him fifty dol- 
lars. This done, the justice arose, picked up the deer, 
placed it on the wheelbarrow and without a word 
wheeled it home. He did not even invite me to dinner! 

The next case I brought before him I changed my 
tactics. I had arrested two men who had killed two 
fat bucks illegally. These I hid several miles from the 
village, notifying the justice in advance that I was 
bringing before him two men for violation of the game 
law. When we arrived at the justice’s office, sure 
enough, there was the wheelbarrow at the door. The 
men plead guilty and paid their fine and the justice 
was greatly put out by the absence of any deer. He 
called in his constable and had him search my buggy 
at the livery stable. I said nothing, but when the case 
was over, recaptured the stolen deer and proceeded home- 
wards, with the spoils of war, to my own family. 

A number of years ago, I happened to hear shooting 
near a Chinese vegetable garden, in Olympia, Wash- 
ington. | saw several quail fall, went over and ar- 
rested Un Hung, Chinaman, but search as I might I 
could find no quails. So I took the Chinaman and the 
gun down to Justice Court and charged hunting out 
of season. Un Hung denied everything. He said, 
“Me gettee gun—shoot hawk—Game Warden gettee 
the judge was about to discharge him, 
got right in front of his honor and in 
both his arms out. To the court’s 
astonishment, out rolled three fine little quail right 
into the Court’s lap. Un Hung had a wide sleeved 
jacket. Here he had hidden the quail until he forgot 
them in the wildness of his gestures. 

I must not forget the case wherein I got a sour milk 
bath I was then a young game warden 
without so much experience. There was a German 
called Bittenbender, killing game near Olympia, Wash- 


door, 


me.” Just as 
the Chinaman 


talking threw 


years ago. 


(Continued on page 610) 














LURE OF THE HUNTSMAN —HABIANTS 


1--- The Great Grizzly—monarch of his kind—and rapidly becoming extinct due to lack. ¢ 
sending out his call; 3---Master of the Crags, the Mountain Goat (this photograph was 
graphs of mammals of the world in their natural habitat); 4---The Bull Moos; 5---L: 
6---The White Sheep of Aleska; 7---His Majesty, the Mountain Sheep (photograph by 
victim of its own fatal curiosity and preference for the open (photograph by K D. Swa 
pletely exterminated and now saved to posterity through the most rigid protectot; 10--- 
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ABIANTS OF THE WOODS AND WILDS 


inct due to lack. of protection (photograph by H. Armstrong Roberts); 2---The Bull Elk, 
photogrph was made by John M. Phillips and won the first prize in the exhibit of photo- 
I] Moot; 5--Lynx, known also as the Bob-cat or Wild-cat (H. Armstrong Roberts); 
p (photteraph by Hileman); 8---Mule Deer, favorite game of the hunter and often the 
oh by - Swan); 9---The American Bison, one-time king of the plains, nearly com- 
srotection; 10--- The Black Bear, an interesting citizen, affording good sport to the hunter. 
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ington. I arrested him and took him before a justice 
where he began to cry like a baby. He told the jus- 
tice his wife was very sick—dying in fact—and that 
The justice had a big heart. He 
I refused, as I 
In a burst of 


he was a poor man. 
asked me to dismiss the complaint. 
knew the man was well to do. 


pity, his honor ordered me to go to Bittenbender’s 


very 


home and interview the dying woman, look into the 
condition and report that afternoon 
I had never met the German’s wife, but 


man's financial 
back in Court. 
I concluded that since I represented His Honor, I 
would uphold the dignity of the court. So I locked 
my prisoner in the county jail after he had telephoned 
his wife in German that the game police was to call on 
her. Then I went home, put on my Sunday best and 
in the course of an hour was knocking at the door of 
3ittenbender’s The door flew open, and a 
giant of a German woman stood filling the doorway. 
Her 300 pounds of 


hand she 


home. 


She appeared very much excited. 
flesh seemed to shake and quiver. In one 
held a rolling pin. Maintaining my dignity, I said, 
“Pardon me, but am I addressing Mrs. Bittenbender ?” 
At this the woman threw the rolling pin at me. I 
ducked but the pin ducked me, for it hit a large crock 
a shelf of the porch just behind 


of sour milk on 


from head to foot with its soft, 


“Vere 


me, drenching me 
un hiel iss hoosband ?” 


At the same time I noticed a 


creamy contents. my 
the woman fairly screamed. 
German police dog as big as a Jersey calf just behind 
her and trying to get past her and out of the door. 
Suddenly Mrs. Bittenbender stepped aside and said: 
“Soak hum, Blootch!” I concluded my report to the 
Justice was already overdue. I started for the gate in 
a hurry and beat the big dog there by a nose. I took 
the gate, hinges and all right with me but there was 
no escaping that German war dog. Self preservation 
forced me to shoot him and as he lay puttering out 
his last kick, I looked up. Mrs. Bitten- 


bender, her skirts pulled up so they would not im- 


Here came 
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pede fast travelling. I just had time to note that 
ladies styles in large German hose that season were 
roan in color and very large. I resumed my haste 
to make my already much-delayed report to the 
Honorable Justice Court. At that, the woman nearly 
caught me in the first two hundred yards of my 
sprint toward the hall of Justice. 

When I arrived in Court I looked like I had been 
I had lost my hat. My Sun- 
I had one black 
The justice 


in a milk train wreck. 
day suit was sour milk and dust. 
eye where the gate kicked me en route. 
seemed to be overcome with joy at my return. In 
fact he looked at me and laughed so hard that I 
could not make him hear my already overdue report on 
the state of Mrs. Bittenbender’s health. When the 
justice recovered his hearing, I stated that “the lady” 
seemed—and acted—quite Bittenbender was 
brought into court and fined the limit. I then swore 
out a warrant for Mrs. Bittenbender and took the 
warrant to the Sheriff. The Sheriff was a good friend 
I asked him to kindly bring the woman in, 
as I was very busy. The Sheriff looked at my swollen 
eye and ruined clothes, called in four of his big depu- 
ties and brought Mrs. Bittenbender before the Court. 
She paid in all $180 in fines and costs. 

This incident occurred early in my career as a 
game warden and enemies of game law enforcement 
made the most of it to ridicule me. One paper pub- 
lished a story to the effect that I was sitting on Mrs. 
Bittenbender’s lap, that her dog had become jealous 
and attacked me, whereupon I jumped into a tub of 
sour milk and had to shoot the dog to save myself 
from drowning. There were fifteen or twenty varie- 
ties of the story current for weeks afterwards, none of 


well. 


of mine. 


which redounded to my credit. 
All of which goes to show that in order to stick at 
the job of being a game warden, a man must have a 


sense of humor. 


Continued. ) 
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ow Many 
Hunters 


Per Duck 


By C. A. RINDT 


*~J 


ACH fall, as the hunting 
season draws near, I dis- 
cuss, with anyone who 
will discuss with me, the 
merits of the different 
hunting grounds that it 


a 2: 


is possible for us to go 
to. It may be necessary 





next year to take a week 
off to go hunting. Even now it always 
takes a few days and a car is absolutely 
necessary. And each year we have _ be- 
moaned the fact that game is so scarce; 
through every hunting season there arises 
a wail from the sportsman deploring the 
way in which the men who hunted before 
us killed off the game. If we were given 
the same abundance of game they had, 
there would be no accounts of game slaught- 
ers, the wild pigeon would not be extinct 
and the wild turkey would still be hunted 
from the Gulf of Mexico to Canada. Now they are 
gone. Yes, it is too bad. 

But every fall each individual seems determined 
to get his share of what is left. Everyone who can, 
packs his gun in the back seat of his car and steers 
for the lakes and woods. All who can not, wish they 
could. I, like all the rest, have always wanted my 
share and on the day before the hunting season 
opened last fall I packed my gun, hunted up my hip 
boots and hunting coat, collected my friends and was 
off. 

We reached the marsh in the evening and spent a 
cold night in a shack that used to be a perfectly 
good cabin. Before daylight we were up eager to 
get our share of what was left of the ducks. We 
washed on the bank of a stream in the cold morning 
air, cooked the usual bacon and flapjacks for break- 
fast and were off to the marshes before sunrise. The 
first water we hit reminded me that I had forgotten 
to patch a hole in my boot. But that did not bother 
long for the water was so cold that soon I could 


not tell whether or not I had any foot at all. We 











, H. Armstrong Roberts 


WE HAD THE GREAT EXPANSE OF MARSH AND 
SHORE LAND TO OURSELVES—SO WE THOUGHT 


were lucky, we discovered, for we had the great ex- 
panse of marsh and shore line to ourselves. We sepa- 
rated and I was left alone in the grey dawn in wild 
rice and rushes which were up to my shoulders. I 
crouched down in the thick growth waiting for the 
sun to rise. At last it emerged over the horizon and 
at the same time a duck arose from somewhere and 
started across in front of me. I took careful aim 
and was about to pull the trigger. 

“BANG!” There was an explosion ten feet behind 
me. 

By the time I recovered from the shock, the duck 
was out of range and had been missed by fifteen 
or twenty hunters who came up out of the weeds 
from nowhere. The duck passed safely out of sight 
in the morning mists but the reports of guns marked 
its flight the length of the marsh. Then the war be- 
gan. As the mists cleared, duck boats took form out 
on the bay and ducks were scared up from numerous 
places, but there was a battery of guns for every 
duck. Occasionally a duck would drop and some- 
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one would start out through the weeds to look for 
I determined that I would get the next duck that 


it. 

came within range of my gun. As one came to- 
wards me, I slowly raised my shoulders above the 
weeds and was about to shoot when a shower of 


shot hit my back and a duck dropped a few feet 


behind me. I looked around and saw a man with a 


bulldog set to his jaw, coming for the duck. 
diately I decided that place was too hot for me and 
By noon 


Imme- 


started in search of the rest of my party. 
we had all found each other and discovered that be- 
tween us we had three ducks. 

On our way back to the car, we met a man stroll- 
ing along the beach with a little water spaniel walking 
There were also a hundred or more 


beside him. 


FORESTS 


other men walking on the beach, but this man was 
dressed in overalls and wore a battered felt hat, quite 
He had 
this 


in contrast to the uniforms of sportsmen. 
eleven ducks hanging from his belt. Even we 
thought might be possible if a man was a good shot 
and had good luck. But he had no gun! Our curiosity 
was aroused and after asking him many questions, he 
the information that before long he 
would have twice that and that then 
there would be many that the dog would not find. 
“What is the use,” he said, “of wasting shells when 
killed lost the marsh or 
are wounded and get away to die? 
Meekly we went on our way. 
fifty shells and had three ducks. 


parted with 


many even 


so birds are and in 


many 


We had used over 


Shade Tree Conference Huge Success 


ORESTERS, entomologists, tree experts, landscape 
F gardeners and architects, State and Federal offi- 
cials, gathered together at Philadelphia, August 2 and 
3 to attend the Third Shade Tree Conference. Over 
fifty delegates were in attendance to discuss questions 
relating to the care and welfare of those tree species 
that have come to be used for shade and ornamental 
purposes. 

With headquarters at the Hotel Bellvue-Stratford 
the Conference was so arranged that almost the entire 
time of the two days was devoted to examination and 
discussion of actual conditions as they were shown 
to exist on the ground. 

Leaving the hotel early on the morning of August 2, 
the two bus-loads of delegates were driven through 
Fairmount Park— the largest municipal park in the 
world—where methods of planting and the success 
attendant upon these methods were explained by Mr. 
a 
Stops were made to examine and comment on the leaf 
and twig blight of oak and sycamore, as well as dis- 
sases of beech trees and treatment of the golden oak 
The work of leading tree surgeons was shown 


}axter, landscape gardener of Fairmount Park. 


scale. 
and described by recognized experts in this line. 


The partly lunched at the DuPont Hotel at Wilming- 
ton and spent the greater part of the afternoon ex- 
amining the arboretum and the greenhouses on the 
P. S. DuPont estate. Results obtained from tree feed- 
ing and from spraying were among the interesting 
points examined during the first day’s excursion. 

In the evening, addresses were made by Major R. Y. 
Stuart, Secretary of Forests and Waters for the State 
Mulford, Horticulturist of the 


of Pennsylvania; S. L. 
Felt. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture; and Dr. E. P. 
authority on shade tree insects. 

The morning of the second day was given over to 
examination of the larger estates north of Philadelphia. 
Luncheon was served at Trenton, where the delegates 
were addressed by C. P. Wilber, State Forester of 
New Jersey. Mr. Paul Davey read an exceptionally in- 
teresting paper on research with regard to shade trees 
and the need for its expansion. Doctor J. Franklin 
Collins spoke on methods of case records in tree treat- 
ment. Officers elected for the next Conference are Doc- 
tor E. P. Felt of Albany New York, Chairman, and 
W. O. Filley, New Connecticut, Secretary. 
The Fourth Conference is to be held in Washington, 
probably in the late fall of 1927. 


Haven, 





DELEGATES TO THE THIRD 


SHADE TREE CONFERENCE 

















By ARTHUR 





T must be apparent to everyone that there is a 
f mass movement, national in scope, toward a more 
general use and enjoyment of the outdoors, Gen- 
eral business prosperity, cheap motor transportation 
and the development of roads have afforded leisure 
time and means for its enjoyment to an extent never 
before experienced in this country. They have cre- 
ated a great and wholesome social force. Expendi- 
tures for outdoor enjoyment now run into the millions 
of dollars and present important economic 
aspects. It follows that intelligent 
guidance and plan-wise measures are 
necessary if the public is to re- 
ceive the greatest benefits. 
A national recreation policy 





for the out-of-doors must be 
developed. Fundamentally 
' this is a question in land 
economics and in educa- 
tion—what lands to set 
aside for recreational en- 
joyment and how to use 
them? And the problem 
must be considered in 
terms of increasing pop- 
ulation with consequent 
economic pressure’ to 
maintain accepted stand- 
ards of living. Today an 
ever increasing population 
is making insistent and con- 
tinuous demands upon the 
j diminishing outdoor resources. 
If we are not adequately 
meeting the problem today, how 
can we meet it when the country 
reaches its optimum population of not 
less than two hundred million? It can 
be met only by nation-wide outdoor 
planning, undertaken now. The nation 
is today a close knit social and eco- 
nomic entity. Coordination of effort is 


Chairman of the 


Outdoor 








therefore patently necessary. The 

general public is receptive. President Coolidge took 
the initial step when he called a conference of national 
outdoor organizations in May, 1924. A permanent or- 
ganization was perfected, supported on the one hand 



















THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

Committee on Co- 
ordination of State Outdoor Activi- 
ties of the National Conference on 


— A Plan to Coordinate Gonservation 
Lnterests 


C. RINGLAND 


Secretary, National Conference on Outdoor Recreation 


by an Executive Committee representing the national 
organizations, and on the other hand by a President’s 
Committee of Cabinet members representing the Fed- 
eral Government. Coordination of national and fed- 
eral effort is therefore under way and functioning. 
But that is not enough. President Coolidge in ex- 
tending his invitation to the initial conference particu- 
larly emphasized the necessity to work out a na- 
tional policy which will coordinate the activities of 
federal, state, county, municipal, and unoffi- 
cial local agencies in the field of outdoor 
recreation. The immediate task now 
is to focus the picture on the po- 
litical agencies other than Fed- 
eral—particularly the State. 
Much is heard today of State 
rights. If we think more of 
State duties and responsi- 
bilities and less of rights 
we shall construct a 
sound political philos- 
ophy and do much to 
bridge the present an- 
tithesis between the 
Federal and State Gov- 
ernments. So the de- 
velopment of a national 
recreation policy depends 
then in large degree upon 
the redemption of the re- 
sponsibilities of the collec- 
tive States. Eor example, it 
is the responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government to provide and 
develop, for the use and enjoy- 
ment of the whole people, out- 
standing exhibits of primitive nature 
as National Parks; National Forests 
for the protection of the watersheds 
of navigable and interstate streams; 
sanctuaries and breeding refuges for 
migratory wild-life and exhibits of 
game and fur-bearing animals of na- 
tional importance and interest; and arterial highways 


Recreation. 


of interstate importance. 
But it is to the states we must look for the full 
fruition of a recreation policy and for the promotion 
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and development of the land, water, forest, plant, 


scenic, or wild life resources within their borders. 
Likewise we must look to municipal governments for 
recreational facilities for congested centers of popu- 
lation. The collective and coordinated action of Fed- 
eral, State, County and Municipal Governments then 
make recreation possible for the whole people. It can 
be accomplished in no other way. 

Secretary of War Davis, Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Outdoor Recreation, said: “I 
want to emphasize that although the contribution 
that the Federal Government can and should make 1s 
ereat, yet an effective national recreation and con- 
servation policy can be worked out only to the extent 
the states and minor political agencies share in its 
making. Seventy-five millions of our population live 
east of the Mississippi where Federal control of land 
is relatively negligible and where practically all land 
is in private hands. Here the States must lead. It 
is not a question of State rights, but of State re- 
sponsibility.” 

Aside from national organizations there are some 
thousands of state and local outdoor associations. Al- 
though these have common objectives their efforts 
are not coordinated. Coordination is essential for the 
development of intelligent public opinion and for the 
enactment of This coordination 
should be perfected within the various political units— 
the municipality, the county, the State and the Fed- 
eral Government. Likewise for various reasons 


there should be regional coordination between neigh- 


sound legislation. 


boring states where natural conditions of forest, plant, 
water and wild life resources are similar. 

In 1925 the Western Outdoor Life Conference at 
its Spokane meeting proposed a group organization 





by geographic divisions of all wild-life agencies 
official and unofficial. This action was favorably ap- 
proved by the International Association of Game, Fish 
and Conservation Commissioners at their annual con- 
vention at Denver, Colorado, the same year. By 
resolution of this body the National Conference on 
Outdoor Recreation was specifically asked to under- 
take the sponsorship of such an organization. 

It has been suggested that while in its conception 
the idea seems to have been intended to apply specifi- 
cally to game and fish preservation there would seem 
to be no reason why it could not be expanded to in- 
clude the entire field of conservation. With such an 
inclusive plan in mind, the Executive Committee of the 
National Conference on Outdoor Recreation has ap- 
pointed Colonel Theodore Roosevelt as chairman of 
a committee on the coordination of state outdoor or- 
ganizations. The objective is to secure cooperative 
action in advancing the common purposes of outdoor 
organizations and proper consideration and concentra- 
tion of opinion upon questions affecting the conserva- 
tion, administration, and use of the land, water, forest, 
plant, scenic, and wild life resources of the state and 


through the state those of the nation. The suggestion 
envisages a series of working plans for the highest de- 
velopment of these resources using congested centers 
of population as nuclei and embracing the rural and 
wilderness areas of state; the 
these plans regionally with neighboring states; 
finally nationally with the Federal Government through 
the National Conference on Outdoor Recreation. 

It is proposed through men temporarily selected 
to act as chairmen to invite in conference representa- 


each coordination of 


and 


tives of all local and state-wide outdoor organiza- 
tions ; wild life, parks, forestry, highways, waterways, 
major education, scientific societies and institutions, 
chambers of 


tourist and travel bureaus, 


railroads, hotel associations, automobile clubs; athletic, 


commerce, 


outing, hiking and mountaineering clubs; boys and 
girls organizations ; municipal and county parks, play- 
grounds and recreation associations; regional planning 
associations; and interested bureaus of municipalities, 
counties, and state and Federal departments within the 
state. It is proposed that these representatives should 
set up select committees on policies and plans cover- 
ing each district and vital phase of the recreation and 
conservation problem of the state. 

It will be the duty of these committees to pre- 
pare a program of the outstanding objectives with- 
in their field. These plans are then to be brought 
together by an executive committee composed of the 
chairmen of all of the select committees with state 
and local Federal bureau chiefs sitting on the execu- 
tive committee as ex-officio members. Out of 
organization there should be developed a plan repre- 
senting the common interests of the state and the 


such 


various state organizations as well as policies and pro- 
grams of national application where Federal action is 
necessary. Moreover, the executive committee can 
coordinate its efforts with the corresponding execu- 
tive committees in the neighboring states particu- 
larly where natural conditions are similar. 

The remarks of Mr. Carlos Avery, of the Ameri- 
can Game Protective Association given before the 
Second National Conference on Outdoor Recreation 
last January are pertinent: “To anyone who _ has 
been concerned in national or even sectional activities 
relating to the protection of wild life for any con- 
siderable time, the most outstanding fact is undoubt- 
edly the lack of cooperation and coordination among 
the groups, agencies, and forces, all of which may be 
working toward the same end but more or less inde- 
pendently and by diverse routes and varying methods. 

“Such a lack of harmonious effort results in mul- 
tiplicity of programs, duplication of effort, lost mo- 
tion, conflict, friction, varying conclusions, dissatisfac- 
tion, and delay. In the field of legislation there is a 
woeful lack of harmony in state laws even in the 
same general section and where conditions may be 
similar. This is due to a lack of contact and con- 
ference and often to lack of knowledge of the funda- 
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mental principles and purposes of conservation.” 

In great national projects which may or may not 
involve Federal legislation there is much of the same 
sectionalism, the same lack of unity and harmony of 
eftort. This 


than lack of understanding, the result of isolation and 


arises less from want of patriotism 
an absence of the means and machinery of conference 
and full consideration and knowledge. The means for 
correcting this condition must apply the principles 
of true representative government. The plan outlined 
seems to do this. It affords opportunity for the in- 
stitution of projects from the bottom—that is, in the 


local associations and clubs away back in the rural 





Winners 


every phase of the out-doors. 


FOREST LIFE. 








in the Photographic Contest 


The joint Photographic Contest closed on September |. 
photographs received it was a task of no little proportion to select the winners. 
came in from all sections of the United States. 
tivities, wild animals and some not so wild, flowers—in fact a photographic slant on almost 


The winners of the Cover Page Contest whose entries have been selected as suitable 
for use on the cover of AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE, are Mr. Karl Ficht- 
ner, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—First Prize, $25, for his “Winter a la Mode”; Mr. Pren- 
tiss N. Gray, New York City, Second Prize, $15, for his “Deer in the Forest’’; and Miss 
Mary Callaghan, New York City, Third Prize, $10, for her “Breakfast in the Woods.”’ Mr. 


Fitchner’s photograph will appear on the cover of a forthcoming number. 


Curiosity Contest Winners 


Equally difficult was the selection of the curiosity winners. Many queer and unusual 
objects posed for the cameras of those interested in this Contest. 
discussion on the part of the Judges, the First Prize of $10 went to Mr. William G. Hart- 
mann, of San Francisco, California, for his photograph of a square lake. 
Lamb, residing in Ypsilanti, Michigan, received Second Prize of $5 for his picture of ““The 
Tree Man,” and Mr. T. R. Littlefield, Ogden, Utah, submitted a picture of a two-headed 
rattlesnake that wriggled off with the Third Prize, a fifteen month’s subscription to 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE. 

In concluding this Joint Contest which proved so popular, the Judges wish to ex- 
press their appreciation of the efforts and care given by the many photographers who 
made the Contest such an outstanding success. 


The winning photographs will appear in later issues of AMERICAN FORESTS AND 


frontier—and to submit all such proposals to the test 
of district group conferences and finally to a general 
conference. Any proposal which is sound enough and 
meritorious enough to run the gauntlet of all this 
scrutiny and dissection would certainly be entitled to 
the consideration of this great conference. 

A proper conception of the function of such a 
group organization involves almost limitless opportu- 
nities for service. It doesn’t aim to supersede any 
existing agency but offers a means of coordinating 
effort and of translating the worthy aims and projects 
of all thus for efficiency, 


economy, and accomplishment. 


into actualities making 





From the many hundreds of 
Pictures 
Woodland scenes, water views, forest ac- 


However, after much 


Mr. Cyril E. 























EDITORIAL 


“Worse Than a Crime—A Mistake” 


“Not having omniscience,” 


ANY of the mistakes of this generation may seem 

in their tragic consequences little less than crimi- 

nal in the eyes of generations to come. Some mistakes 
permit of no remedy—the damage is irrecoverable. 

As custodians of wild life our mistakes have been 

For in this complex world of ours, with its 


many. 
forces, only 


myriad unknown and 
omniscience can foresee the far-reaching effects of 
At some expense we have learned 


interdependent 


man’s interference. 
caution in tampering with the delicate balance of our 
social structure. But we have not yet learned the 
need for the same caution when dealing with nature’s 
balance in the world of the out-of-doors. Already 
here and there man has destroyed this balance utterly. 
He has over large areas profoundly modified it. But 
back in the hinterland of forest, field and woods a 
balance still exists that is well worth preserving. 

In this issue Henry R. Carey pleads for maintaining 
this balance; for the necessity of withholding a de- 
structive hand toward any kind of wild life until we 
know what the result of man’s interference may be. 
It is a word of caution well taken. There is an in- 
sidious facility in recommending campaigns of exter- 
Hawks have been found -destructive to 


mination. 
Mountain lions kill 


poultry? Destroy all hawks! 
live stock? Exterminate all mountain lions! 
Nothing, apparently, could be simpler and vet noth- 
g§, ap] i ; 


ing in the long run could probably be more inimical 


How 


NCE more we read that fire has threatened earth's 
oldest living things. News dispatches during the 
past month have told more than once how forest fires 
are menacing our redwoods and sequoias. Late in Au- 
gust, flame leaped the Kaweah River and burned up to 
the very edge of Muir Grove before its advance was 
overthrown. Six hundred men fought on the fire line 
to repel it. A few days earlier the Superintendent of the 
Sequoia National Park declared that many of the huge 
trees in his care were doomed unless a fire near Badger, 
California, could be brought under immediate control. 


Not always is man successful in repelling the red 


to our wild life. says Mr. 
Carey, “man cannot experiment with living creatures 
as he can with chemicals in a test tube. If the chem- 
istry experiment fails, more materials are at hand for 
a fresh attempt. But if the venture with a race of 
living birds does not succeed and the race is wiped 
out, all the test tubes in the world will not replace 
the complicated organism, itself a balance of nature's 
forces which was the work of ages of slow growth. 

“Let us beware of flattering ourselves into a belief 
that because we have begun to understand and con- 
trol electricity we can successfully guide the destinies 
of the living creatures of the world. That may come 
in the distant future but certainly not until we know 
much more about the nature of life itself.” 

So we may well pause amid these clamors of “Get 
rid of this—exterminate that” and confine ourselves 
to measures of local control until we learn a little 
more. Today we do not know enough to undertake 
safely any experiment of extermination, for mauy of 
the apparent villains in the wild life drama may yet 
have their necessary parts in nature’s eternal economy. 
In terms of human happiness and human welfare the 
importance of our wild life increases as the years pass. 
We who today enjoy our brief loan of life on earth 
are not earth’s last generation. Ours is a strict obli- 
gation, for in Mr. Carey’s words, “We hold the wild 


life only in trust.” 


Long? 


enemy. In 1919 a forest fire entered the California 
Redwood Park, where it was fought for a week by 
several hundred men, and in the end brought about the 
death of over a hundred of the world’s greatest trees. 

“Great trees were falling all night,” said one of 
the Park rangers, in describing the holocaust. “When 
they fell they could be heard a mile and a half. The 
redwoods that have fallen run to six feet in diameter 
and are from two hundred and fifty to two hundred and 
seventy-five feet high. They were from 1,500 to 2,000 
years old. An irreparable loss.” 

So, year after year, one reads of the destruction or 
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of the close escape of sequoias or redwoods—those great 
monuments of nature which exist nowhere else in the 
world. How long the American people will suffer these 
sacrifices on the altar of carelessness only the American 
people can decide. Forest fire fighters of the West 
hold no illusion that they can safely protect our wood- 
lands unsupported by vigorous public opinion backed up 
by adequate laws and vitalized by intelligent cooperation. 
More and more each year we are turning to forests 


A Need— 


HE spectacular advances in transportation that our 

last decade has seen, definitely bring to an end 
an era when each community or municipality was able 
more or less to provide its own recreational resources. 
Our increasing moments of leisure, our greater depend- 
ability on the out of doors no less than the tremendous 
widening of our travel facilities have created the need 
a nation-wide policy 
areas of the country. 
our unit in 


for nothing less adequate than 
for development of the recreation 
The United itself must 
planning the playgrounds for a nation. 


States serve as 

And yet perhaps in no one field of activity has there 
been less coordinated effort or less plan-wise progress 
than in this field of outdoor recreation. Like little 
isolated islands, states, districts and municipalities have 
been desultorily working out their own immediate prob- 
lems with little regard for the interrelated problems 
that exist just across some imaginary line. So it is that 
there has resulted an immense amount of duplication, 
of ill-directed activity and ineffective expenditures of 
funds. 

Conservationists, sportsmen and outdoor enthusiasts 
of every kind had long pondered the problem. There 
was need for haste since already a kind of crazy quilt 
patchwork of heterogeneous local policies were being 
put into effect. The need was for a national viewpoint. 

The first step was taken when President Coolidge in 
1924 called a conference of national outdoor organiza- 
tions. The result of this conference has been to coordi- 
nate the efforts of the various federal organizations 
having custody over our public lands. This was a step. 
It was a step, but as Arthur C. Ringland, Secretary of 
this national conference, points out elsewhere in this 
issue, it is high time to bring in the other agencies that 
have to do with the shaping of recreation policies. 


“A national recreation policy for the out-of-doors must 
be developed,” says Mr. Ringland. ‘Fundamentally, this 
is a question in land economics and in education—what 
lands to set aside for recreational enjoyment and how 


to use them? And the problem must be considered in 


and woodlands ior our playtime. Unless we can turn 
these ever-increasing numbers from liability to asset, 
from hazard to guardian, the future of our forests in 
many localities is hopeless. 

Fire fighters—federal and state—can take care of the 
few fires of extra-human origin—“the acts of God.” 
But only an enlightened public opinion and a sentiment 
that will no longer tolerate such costly carelessness can 
cope with the multitudinous fires that come as acts of man. 


And a Plan 


terms of increasing population with consequent economic 
pressure to maintain accepted standards of living. To- 
day an ever-increasing population is making insistent 
and continuous demands upon the diminishing outdoor 
resources. If we are not adequately meeting the prob- 
lem today how can we meet it when the country reaches 
its ultimate population of not less than two hundred 
It can be met only by nation-wide outdoor 
The nation is today a close- 
Coordination of effort 


million ? 
planning undertaken now. 
knit social and economic entity. 
is therefore patently necessary.” 

There are, as Mr. Ringland points out, some thousands 
of state and local outdoor associations, all possessing 
common and similar objectives but lacking the coordi- 
nated effort to bring these objectives to fruition. Cer- 
tain states, certain communities have gone farther to- 
ward classifying their land for this or that purpose than 
have others. Some have thought more than others in 
terms of recreation needs. Yet without a _ central 
agency and clearing-house such as Mr. Ringland sug- 
gests it will be next to impossible to put to practical use 
the results of the experiences and efforts of these states. 
Each must be left to blunder on, working out its own 
salvation as best it may. 

Mr. Ringland’s plan would place these activities on 
a plane never before attempted and give them a range 
of utility far in excess of anything now known in that 
field. 

“The objective,” he says, “is to secure cooperative 
action in advancing the common purposes of outdoor 
organizations and proper consideration and concentration 
upon questions affecting the conservation, administration, 
and use of the land, water, forest, plant, scenic and wild 
life resources of the state and through the state those 
of the nation. The suggestion envisages a series of 
working plans for the highest development of these re- 
sources using congested centers of population as nuclei 
and embracing the rural and wilderness areas of each 
state; the coordination of these plans regionally with 
neighboring states; and finally nationally with the Fed- 
eral Government.” 














WAITING FOR THE TRAFFIC SIGNALS TO CHANGE 


The Beaver’s Breakfast 


3y Vico C. IsoLa 


N the State of Maine, along one of the main 
arteries of travel from the Land of Liquids to the 
Land of the Free, there is a stretch of road some 

ten miles in extent that is noted for its narrow 

ways, sharp curves and close proximity to the river's 
edge. In spite of the fact that this bad piece of 
road is well known the urge for speed and the get 
there desire 
the 
cause of 
three or 


four deaths 


was 


las t sum- 
merand 
many other 
accidents of 


more or less 


serious na- 
ture. Last 
fall the 
highway of- 
ficials per- 
formed con- 
sader - 
able work 


along this 
way to try 
and keep 
the death 





THE BEAVER’S VORACIOUS BREAKFAST APPETITE WAS RESPONSIBLE FOR 
THE CUTTING DOWN OF LONG STRETCHES OF TOP RAILS AND POSTS 
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accident rate down during the coming tourist 


In places along the river bank and near ponds 


and 
season. 
where the slope was precipitous and where the road 
ran close to the banks they put 
the edge and surmounted these with pole fences and 


in heavy logs along 
guard rails. For these rails they used wood that 
lay nearest to hand and in most cases this proved to 
be poplar 
and _ white 
birch. 

All of us 
think of the 
beaver as a 
more or less 
extinct ani- 
mal which 
used to in- 
habit. ‘the 
northlands. 


With those 
of us who 
have jour- 
neyed into 
the depths 
of the north 
and seen 
beaverdams 
and work- 


ings the im- 
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pression has always been 
strong that 
mals are extremely shy. 
But it happens, due to 
state that 
beavers are not as nearly 


these ani- 


pr rtectic yn, 


extinct as we might 
think further, like 
the horse, they have be- 


and 


come accustomed to the 
taking that 
more 


automobile, 
blustering 
or less as a 


vehicle 
matter of 
course. At one point 
along this road there is 
a pond inhabited by 


beavers house and 


everything where 
cars are passing at all 
hours of the and 


night and where still the 


day 


heaver live on apparent- 
ly unaffected by travel. 
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end that spelled beaver. 
Due to the steepness of 
the bank on the pond 
side of the fence it was 
for the beaver 


necessary 
to stand right in the 
highway. No one has 


seen these animals work- 
still 
with the frequency with 


ing on -the fence, 
which cars were passing 
and the amount of fence 
taken down in any one 
night, the beaver could 
not have returned to the 
water and back again be- 
tween the 
each car and accomplish 
did. 
They must have done no 


passing of 


as much as_ they 
more than to scurry over 
the bank out of sight 
when an automobile ap- 


Shortly after the proached and then step 
work on the road had right back onto the job 
finished and the guard the minute it passed. 
rails had been erected This would seem to 
one or more of these UNMISTAKABLE BEAVER WORK—THE EVIDENCE THAT show that we can get 

CONVICTS. HERE THEY WERE CUTTING IT UP INTO : ; 
beavers must have been SHORT LENGTHS FOR THE BEAVER KIDDIES! used to anything pro- 


out on a search for food, 
for to the amazement of 
passing motorists, the white birch and poplar fence 
posts and guard rails commenced to disappear. The 
ends left showed the unmistakable stubby pencil point 


vided there is enough of 
it and that even the sup- 
posedly shy beaver is coming abreast of the times. 
Who knows perhaps too there are flapper beavers who 
bob their hair and roll them just like the kids at home. 


Lions and Arrows 


(Continued from page 594) 


all seemed frightfully near and grewsome. Cold waves 
of air seemed to traverse up and down the back of my 
neck and my pulse went racing. 

Arthur Young crept to the aperture in the blind 
without a rustle of grass or snapping twig, and stealthily 
looked at the crouching beast. He motioned to me, 
and there beneath the tree in the dim light of the moon 
I saw the great lion lying not fifteen yards away feeding 
upon the bait. 

We braced our bows, nocked our arrows, and drawing 
to the head as one man, we loosed the deadly shafts. 
We struck! There was a roar and the great beast with 
one bound landed before our blind. He was so close 
we could touched him with the 
magnificently with blazing eyes and mane erect I thought 


have bow. Towering 
he would crash through our thin screen and strike us 
dead. 

It was but the flash of a picture as we dodged below 
3ut something misgave him. He turned 


As he did so I saw the feathers of 


the opening. 
and galloped away. 


an arrow deep in his side and heard the blood rattle in 
his throat. 

He disappeared in the night. We heard him fall, 
break the arrow in his teeth, then give a long deep 
Many weary hours we waited for we dare not 
The moon crossed the heavens, the cold 
winds blew. Nights are long in Africa. 

At last the dawn bird piped his wakening notes and 
the heavens grew pale in the east. We stole carefully 
out of blind. Peering all around we walked up 
to our trophy. As we neared him we tossed little clods 
of earth at his prostrate form to make sure he was not 
sleeping. He had traveled sixty-nine paces. The wind 
blew his heavy mane gently to and fro, as we came to 
his side. There he lay with Young’s broadhead shaft 
through his chest above his heart, stone dead. 

There was the finest lion in Tanganyika, killed in less 
than fifteen seconds with one arrow. 

I grasped the hand of Arthur Young as we gazed on 
the greatest trophy of our African adventure. 


moan. 
yet go out. 


our 
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To Whom Does American Wild Life Belong? 


(Continued 


reproduction from unhealthy parents. Une of the most 
plausible hypotheses explanatory of the occasional out- 
breaks of disease among the grouse of Scotland has been 
the extermination of these correctives, the disease being 
most virulent where the game keepers were most active 
in destroying what they considered vermin.” Surely 
it is better to share the game with the hawks, than to 
lose all with the disease microbes. 

It is therefore doubtful, to say the least, whether it 
pays, economically, to tamper with the Balance of Na- 
ture, either by introducing foreign species, or by extermi- 

Wipe out the mice, and the game 
Kill off the game birds and the sports- 

Exterminate the hawks and the mice 


nating the native. 
birds will suffer. 

men will complain. 
will destroy the farmers’ crops. The 
utmost that mankind ought to do is 
carefully to control aggressive spe- 
cies, and gently to encourage the 
weak. England no longer persecutes 
her few remaining eagles, or her “no- 
ble pereguine” She 
that she has made a mistake, and her 


falcon. realizes 
policy of destruction has been re- 
versed. 
America presume to rectify the work 
of Thy Hands in the wilderness? 
How long shall fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread? The Nature lovers are awake, and will defend 
Their interest and everyone's interest is 


How long, oh Lord, shall 


their rights. 


from 





page 582) 


that Nature be left to herself. They demand that 
every living native creature be protected from exter- 
mination. They demand an end to the persecution of 
our herons and kingfishers, the life of our wilderness 
These too, have been dubbed “vermin” by 


said, “it is a 


streams. 
the sportsmen, but, as has been 
poor and weak policy to try to 


well 
turn public opinion 
Our com- 
sportsmen 


against a bird by giving it a bad name!” 
plaint against the Nature-wasting 
is not that they enjoy themselves, 
happiness from others, through their rudimentary and 
barbarous notions of what enjoyment means. The 
outdoors does not belong exclusively to the gunners 
It is not right 


type of 
but that they steal 


and fishermen, nor to any single class. 
that hawks, owls, herons, kingfish- 


ers, and even the American eagle 
should go, because they kill a few 
pheasants, grouse, quail or fish. 
Conservationists and Nature-lovers 
are taxpayers and support the 
game laws. Let them have their 


returns. 


The outdoors belongs to all 
classes who use it intelligently. The 
waster of wild animal life should 
be run out of the woods like the 

spreader of forest fires. Both must be awakened to 


their responsibilities. After all, we hold wild life only 


in trust for those who come after. 


“The ’Possum Hunt” 
A True Ghost Story 


By E. 


NE cold dark morning, just befgre dawn in the 
late autumn, I rose, and hastily slipping into 
my clothes, tipped cautiously down stairs in my 

stocking feet for fear of awakening the household. 
My faithful negro boy, Sam, was awaiting me out- 
side with a torch, and at my greeting: 

“Well, Sam”- 

“Yassir,” he replied, “I glad you come, cos dem dog 
gwine make deyself known tereckly and wake up de 
Dey know whats gwine on. I got ‘em down 
yonder by de gate.” 

We found them, as usual, wild with the prospect of 
with the dogs bounding 


house. 


chase, and so, 
Wwe were soon in full swing across fields 


an exciting 
ahead of us, 
woods 


struck the beautiful 


This piece of woods was 


until 
bounding our plantation. 
only about two miles long, and we were soon at the 
end of it, but we had to cross another wide field be- 
fore reaching the next strip, which was longer and 
We were walking quickly, and talking 


and meadows, we 


more dense. 


S. WADDELL 


with the easy familiarity of beloved master and de- 
voted servant of the early sixties, when, about the 
middle of this field one of the dogs uttered a sudden 
howl, and fell back terrified on his haunches. Quickly 
the others took it up and with one break they turned 
and fled in every direction. As they tore frantically 
by us, one running between Sam’s legs and nearly trip- 
ping him up,—we became aware of a large white some- 
thing directly in front of us,—a perfect ghost, down 
to the smallest detail,—tall, almost transparent, with 
arms out-stretched as if bearing down upon us, leaving 
us no possible chance of escape. Sam, with a strangled 
yell, doubled up to half his natural size, and holding 
the torch as far as possible from him, tore off across 
the field and was soon out of sight. I confess that as 
I was left alone to face that Thing my back fairly 
ached with the burden of life. I did net dare to turn 
for fear of being pursued, so began to back off as 
rapidly as my trembling knees would allow, keeping 
a weather eye on the enemy. When about six feet 


(Continued on page 624) 
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Knowledge is Power 

A newcomer once asked Wes’ Day, famous as a logger in the 
Lake States many years ago, for a job driving ox team. 

“All right, I'll see what you know,” said Wes’ getting down 
on his hands and knees, and handing the man an ox goad. 
“Now I'm the nigh ox and that stump’s the off ox and you 
want to make us go to the right.” 

“Who” said the driver touching Wes’ lightly on the left side 
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with the goad and giving the stump a vicious prod. At this 
point Wes’ started to turn to the left. 

“Get the h 1 over there you —— — ——!” yelled the 
driver and brought the goad down with a crash over the face 
of the human ox. 

He got the job. 


Versatile 
Itinerant Gardener (with large shears)—‘Morning, mum— 
trim your grass, mum?” 
“No, thank you.” 
“Clip your bushes, mum?” 
“No.” 


‘Bob your hair, mum?"—Boston Transcript. 


Unreasonable Woman! 

Our pride in our Forest camp grounds received quite a 
shock when a lady caller was perfectly surprised to learn 
that they were not provided with gas and electricity, had 
no bus line connection and no rural free delivery service. 
—Prescott Dolls. 


Foreign Phrases and Their Meaning 

Summum bonum. He pulled some bone. 

Tempus fugit. Tempting a fugitive. 

Terra firma. He's the terror of the firm. 

Sine dic. Sign on the dotted line and die. 

Sic volo, sic jubeo. Everybody’s sick. 

Ma chere. My chair. 

Ma fois. Ladies first. 

Locus standi. You have to stand on the local. 

Robe de Chambre. Robbing a chamber. 

In loco parentis. His parents have locomotor ataxia. 
—Life. 
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Baths Delivered to Your Door 
The California Highway Department extracted this from 
a recent field requisition: 
“Please issue a purchase order for water to be used during 
the sprinkling season on the following parties: 
Mr. M———,, Iona, California. 
Mr. H——,, Pine Grove, California.” 


Pa Trolman Says: 
“Cain’t start fightin’ fire yet—I ain't got no report blanks.” 
—The Forest Patrolman. 


Maybe Not That Kind of a Fish 

Maybe it’s an inferiority complex that makes a fish pass 
up your gaudy tackle and accept a boy's bent pin. 

—San Francisco Chronicle. 
The Lookout Philosophizes 

We had puffed laboriously up to the State Mountain Look- 
out on the Eldorado National Forest in California. The look- 
out man greeted us and continued to gaze through a pair of 
ancient binoculars. 

“Hold these a minute,” he snorted, “while I locate that 
smoke with the naked eye.” 

The Secretary of the Pine Association, one of our party, took 
the glasses and let out a yell as he saw himself approaching 
through them on the horizon. 

“General Washington had ’em at Valley Forge” declared the 
lookout, “And Grant’s initials are cut on the barrel. For God’s 
sake, tell Supervisor Smith that.” 

“That's no fire,” he continued, “have a drink of water. I'd 
give you something better only the last batch I made out of 


vibe: 


“ ‘ 
4 “7, 


















the bath tub and it ate all the enamel off, so I 


“That's my barn down there. Keep a horse and a ma- 


chine too. Got to the last fire in three minutes.” 


And as we registered in the visitor's book we wondered who 


had said that a lookout’s life was monotonous. 
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“America’s First Citizen” Passes 
ITH the death of Charles William Eliot, Presi- 
dent Emeritus of Harvard University and 

“America’s first citizen,” The American Forestry As- 

sociation loses a distinguished Vice President. 

Keenly interested in all subjects that had to do with 
human happiness and human welfare, Dr. Eliot fol- 


lowed closely the conservation movement in the United 





CHARLES WILLIAM ELIOT 
1834-1926 


States. He was honorary president of the National 
Conservation Association, and from 1909 until 1922 
and from 1925 until his death he served as a Vice 
President of The American Forestry Association. 

In a life crowned with momentous achievement in 
many fields, Dr. Eliot gave generously of his time and 
energies toward furthering the conservation idea. 


Conservation Week 

September 27 to October 2 has been designated by 
the Sesqui-Centennial Commission as “Conservation 
Week” 
delphia. 
which will include meetings in the Pennsylvania Build- 
ing to be addressed by Colonel W. B. Greeley of the 
Forest Service, George D. Pratt of The American 


at the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition in Phila- 
An interesting program has been arranged 


Forestry Association and others. 


New Hampshire Forestry Society’s 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


HE twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Society 
for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests, 
held at Lost River, New Hampshire, September 1-3, 
was the occasion of a forestry gathering which should 
go down in the history of New England forestry. It 
fittingly called to public attention the constructive 
accomplishments of the Society during the past quar- 
ter of a century under its able Forester, Philip W. 
Ayres; it brought together conservationists of state 
and national note, who crystalized the important 
forestry work yet to be accomplished and it marked 
the announcement of a gift of $100,000 to the Society 
to be used in furthering the work of the organiza- 
tion in preserving out-standing scenic regions of New 
Hampshire. The gift was from the late James J. Stor- 
row, formerly treasurer of the Society. 

The meeting was held on the Society’s reserva- 
tion “Lost River,” a tract of 734 acres which was 
acquired a number of years ago and which under 
the Society’s plan of non-profit development has 
become one of the most famous natural spots in the 
state. The area embraces the remarkable Lost River 
Caverns, which during the past summer have been 
visited by 40,000 people. 

Apart from the regular sessions of the meeting de- 
voted to addresses and discussions, many interesting 
and instructive field trips were provided those in at- 
tendance. These included a-tour through the cav- 
erns, inspections of plantings and thinnings on the 
reservations, numerous hiking trips over river and 
mountain trails and a visit to the timber farm of O. M. 
Pratt, at Holderness, where pruning of white pine 
has been practiced for more than 20 years. 

The first indoor session of the meeting was de- 
voted to a discussion of the subject of introducing 
systematic forestry instruction in the boys’ and girls’ 
summer camps in New England. This was led by 
Mrs. E. L. Gulick, of Camp Aloha and brought out the 
growing interest of camp directors in forestry work 
and their desire for proper forestry material for camp 
instruction, 

A feature of the evening session on September 1 
was the address of Mr. George D. Pratt, President 
of The American Forestry Association, who dis- 
cussed the legislative situation in forestry from a na- 
tional point of view and called attention to the larger 
legislative problems which the American people must 
solve without delay. His address is printed on page 
603 of this issue. At the same session, Mr. Arthur 
A. Shurtleff, Landscape Architect of Boston, who 
has directed the landscape work at Lost River, dis- 
cussed the plans of development and Mr. Karl W. 
Woodward, of the University of New Hampshire, and 
Mr. John M. Briscoe, of the University of Maine, 
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discussed “The Next Step in Forestry.” Both speak- 
ers stressed forest taxation as the most important 
problem to be solved if private forestry is to reach 
its full possibilities. 

Among the subjects presented on September 2 were 
“National Parks and National Forests,” by Major 
Barrington Moore, Secretary of the National Commit- 
tee on Parks, Forests, and Wild Life; “Some Recent 
Observations in European Forests,” by Mr. E. C. 
Hirst, formerly State Forester of New Hampshire; 
“Forestry From a Woman’s Point of View,” Mrs. 
W. W. Milar, Chairman of the Conservation Com- 
mittee of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
“Boys Clubs and Forestry,” by Mr. C. H. Wadleigh, 
Club Leader at the University of New Hampshire, 
and “Important Steps to be Accomplished in New 


England Forestry,” by Mr. John H. Foster, State 
Forester of New Hampshire. F. Schuyler Mathews, 
the naturalist, gave several field talks on the trees and 
plants growing on the Lost River reservation. 

At the final session of the meeting Mr. Allen Hol- 
lis was reelected President of the Society and Mr. 
E. C. Hirst was reelected Secretary and James J. 
Storrow, Jr., Treasurer, to succeed his father. The 
meeting unanimously went on record, urging the im- 
mediate passage of the McNary-Woodruff bill, the 
adjustment of forest taxation and larger appropria- 
tions by the States and Federal Government for for- 
est fire protection. A resolution was also passed 
opposing the exploitation of State lands in New 
Hampshire for recreation on a commercial or monop- 


olistic basis. 





Combat’s End 


HIS photograph shows the tragic end of what must 

have been a furious combat between two splendid 
deer whose horns became so interlocked by the impact 
of a terrific charge that it was impossible for the ani- 
mals to release themselves. This unseen fight occurred in 
the woods of the Palisades Interstate Park, New York, 
which abounds with wild deer. The photograph was 
sent us by Major William A. Welch, manager of the 
Park, who, this winter with other members of his force, 
came across the animals a few days after the battle. 

In their struggles, writes Major Welch, the animals, 
with horns locked, must have rolled down a side hill 
through the laurel brush and rocks for about fifty feet 
to where they were found. 

“The one on the left, with its mouth open had its 
neck broken and its body had been almost entirely con- 


sumed by the foxes. The other buck had been dead 
only three or four days when we found him. Whether 
he died from lack of water or was killed by foxes eating 
into him, we do not know. It is probable, however, 
that he survived the one with the broken neck from 
five to six days, judging from the condition of the flesh 
and skin. 

“We were compelled to cut the necks off from the 
shoulders, for the skins were so badly torn that we could 
not save them. After skinning the heads, we attempted 
to unlock the horns, but the impact with which they 
had been locked was so great that we could not re- 
lease them. The heads are now being mounted 
with horns locked, and they will be placed on exhi- 
bition in the Inn, and later sent to one of the large 
museums.” 
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“Who’s Who” Among Our 
Officers 


ORN on a farm in southeastern Idaho, William M. 

Jardine spent the first 17 years of his life riding 
and ranching, breaking horses and, as the oldest son, 
carrying on the many tasks incident to western farm- 
ing. His father had crossed the plains by ox-team 
in 1864 and, marrying a few years later, settled on a 
homestead for 45 years. 

In 1904 William Jardine graduated from the Utah 
Agricultural 
College, after 
which he be- 


came mana- 
ger of the 
Utah Acrid 


Farming 
Company 


which oper- 
ated a vast 
dry farming 


,ract at 
Nephi, Utah. 
During 1905 
1906 he 
mem- 
the 


and 
Was a 
ber of 
staff in ag- 
ronomy at 
the Utah 
Agricultural 
College ex- 
periment sta- 
tion. He has 
been part 
owner and 


director and 





manager of 
farming ope- 


WILLIAM M. JARDINE 
Secretary of Agriculture and Vice-Presi- rations since 
dent of The American Forestry Association. + 
the year he fin- 
ished school. 


Early in 1907 he became assistant cerealist in charge 
of dry land cereal investigations for the United States 
Department of Agriculture. In this capacity, Feb- 
ruary, 1907, to July, 1910, he had much to do with the 
direction and organization of stations throughout the 
west. He represented the federal government for co- 
operation with Oregon officials in locating and _ plan- 


ning the work of the station at Moro, Oregon. 


In July, 1910, Dr. Jardine became agronomist for the 
Kansas Agricultural College and experiment station. 
His success as a teacher, investigator and organizer 
led to his appointment as dean of agriculture and di- 
rector of the experiment station in 1913, and continued 
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success resulted in his appointment as president of the 
institution in 1918. 

For years he was active in the International Dry 
Farming Congress and Soil Products exposition and 
was its president in 1915-16; president of American 
Society of Agronomy, 1916-17; member of executive 
board, National Research Council; member of advisory 
council, agricultural committee of American Bankers’ 
Association; fellow in American Association for Ad- 
vancement of Science. 

In 1925, he became Secretary of Agriculture and a 
Vice-President of The American Forestry Association, 

With such a background it is natural that Secretary 
Jardine should have a keen sympathy for the prob- 
lems of the farmer as well as an appreciation of the 
forestry problems of the country. Sound thinking and 
vigorous ideals have made him an outstanding figure 
in affairs of international Dr. Jardine has a 
first-hand knowledge of agriculture in every western 
state and knows the range problems as well as prob- 
lems of the irrigation farmer. During the war he 
was chairman of the Agricultural Production Com- 
mittee of Kansas State Council of Defense and fune- 
tioned in an advisory capacity for many other activities. 


scope. 


“The ’Possum Hunt” 


(Continued from page 620) 


from the horrible apparition a panic seized me; and, 
no longer able to control the forces in and around me, 
I wheeled, but with such velocity that I again found 
Only pride kept 


myself face to face with the ghost. 
but I 


me from emitting a yell the equal of Sam’s 
dropped my gun and fled. 

It pains me to go into details, but I am willing to 
wager that no two miles of rocky ground were ever 
accomplished with more speed and less ambition than 
on that memorable night! 

Next morning, or rather after a few hours’ sleep, 
fine 


‘J “ 


for it was morning when I set out for my 
sport,’ —I determined to find out what it was that put 
such a sudden end to our fun, so, instead of calling 
Sam to accompany me (I preferred to recover my gun 
without even a sympathetic witness), I strolled lei- 
surely away from the house until out of sight, then 
quickened my steps, finally reaching the scene of our 
adventure. 

As I stood looking with amazement and relief, a 
loud laugh at my elbow betrayed Sam, bending over 
and slapping his knees in great glee. Seeing my sur- 
prise at being discovered, he fell flat on the ground 
and rolled over and over in speechless delight. 

For the wonderful ghost stood revealed—not as a 
dread apparition of the night, but as a modest wild cherry 
tree, completely enveloped in a cobweb, covered with 


heavy frost! 
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Douglas Fir 


Douglas Fir is the Nation's 
most important structural 
wood judged on quality, 
strength, serviceability and 
supply. 22% of all the lum- 
ber produced in this country 
is Douglas Fir. If you are un- 
familiar with Douglas Fir 
timbers send for the Weyer- 
haeuser book ‘Structural 
Timbers of Douglas Fir.” 
We will include a copy of 
U.S. Forest Products Labo- 
ratory “Technical Note No. 
201” which shows the com- 
parative strength values of 
the various structural woods. 





\ a? ee 
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New England now Enjoys 
2¢-hour Lumber Shipments 


Now that the Portsmouth Plant is in operation New England tim- 
ber users have discovered what it means to have a Weyerhaeuser 
Distributing Plant close by. The service of this plant has proved 
a striking revelation. Fine timbers. 24-hour shipments. Meeting 
emergency demands a specialty. 

Take the case of a New England railroad with important bridge 
work held up for need of timbers. Somebody told them of Weyer- 
haeuser. They wired an order. In 6 hours the timbers were on the 
way. Within a few days the material was on the job and construc- 
tion was going ahead full blast. 

The Weyerhaeuser plant at Baltimore became famous all along 
the Atlantic Seaboard for its prompt shipments. Now with the 
Portsmouth plant in operation Weyerhaeuser service is broadened 
and improved. Try it out sometime soon. 








Big Timbers and Plank 


24-hour Shipments from 


Weyerhaeuser Distributing Plants 


DOUGLAS FIR Timbers and Plank a Specialty 
Telephones: Baltimore, Plaza 6061 - Saint Paul, Midway 7510 - Portsmouth, 79 Ring 2 


WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY 


Distributors of WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
General Offices: SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 





Branch Offices 
MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL CHICAGO TOLEDO 
806 Plymouth Bldg. 2563 Franklin Ave. 208 So. La Salle St. 1313 Second Nat. Bank Bidg. 
PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BALTIMORE PORTSMOUTH 
2401 First Nat. Bank Bldg. 1600 Arch Street 285 Madison Ave. 812 Lexington Bldg. Rhode Island 


All orders other than for railway purposes subject to confirmation by retail lumber dealer 
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Kentucky Frames New Forest Tax And 
Fire Laws 

A new Kentucky law provides that pri- 
vately owned timber tracts may be listed 
as state forest and game preserves, with 
a fixed maximum valuation for taxation 
purposes of $2.50 an acre and with a 10 
per cent commodity or yield tax to be 
paid at the time of timber cutting. The 
State Forestry Department is to direct 
the management of property so listed, 
the owner working with the department 
in carrying out its plan. If the owner 
infringes on the plan of management, he 
can be charged the difference between 
taxes at the old and at the new valuation 
for the whole period during which his 
management as a 
The yearly 


land has been under 
forest and game preserve. 
taxes will go into the State forestry fund, 
and the yield tax will be divided equally 
between the State and the county. Sena- 
tor Bond, the author of the bill, hopes 
that these game preserves will meet the 
State’s needs so far as State forests are 
concerned. The Senator himself is turn- 
ing over 20,000 acres of land to State 
control under these provisions. 

The Kentucky Legislature has also re- 
cently enacted a law authorizing forest 
wardens to summon fire fighters and 
equipment, to trespass on private land 
in line of duty, and to make arrests 
without warrants for violation of 
laws. It provides moreover that 
may to wit- 
nesses in investigations of causes 
and to persons claiming compensation, 
and that persons summoned to fight fire 


tor- 


estry 


wardens administer oaths 


fire 


need not be paid. 


Lumber for Our Navy 
The Navy notwithstanding that this is 
decidedly the age of steel in naval arma- 


ou ND THE STAT 


WITH 





ments, uses an enormous amount of lumber 


—so great in fact that it constantly has 
$5,000,000 worth of lumber stock on hand. 
Rome, Georgia, to Have Municipal 
Forest 
Through the efforts of Miss E. F. 
Andrews, who for years has been inter- 
ested in the municipal forest idea, the 
Seven Hills Garden Club of Rome, 
Georgia, has undertaken to raise funds 
and establish a municipal forest near 
the city. Miss Andrews is a well known 
worker for con- 
concerning the 


botanist and a tireless 
servation. She writes 
Municipal Forest project: 

“As I was first awakened to the 
portance of this subject by reading the 
publications of The American Forestry 
Association, especially the Magazine, I 
am writing to express my thanks for the 
education in forestry thus obtained, and 
the hope that others may be benefited 


in the same way.” 


im- 





Mexico Passes New Forestry Law 
Acting under authority granted by the 
Federal Congress of Mexico, President 
Calles has recently promulgated a forest 
which will be administered by the 
Service under the Department of 
Agriculture. It provides that all unappro- 
priated forest land and all forest land 
acquired by the Federal Government or the 
States shall be declared a forest reserve, 
and shall not be subject to alienation. The 
Executive, through the Department of 
Agriculture, may permit exploitation under 
working plans that will insure continuous 


law 
Forest 


forest production. 

No private forest land may be deforested 
or exploited without a permit from the 
Department of Agriculture, which shall 
require the reestablishment of forest vege- 
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“ 


artificial 


natural or 


destroyed by 
The 
land on 


tation 
means. 
take which reforestation is 
deemed fixation of sand 
dunes, control of torrents, etc., in case the 
owners refuse to do the work. The De- 
Agriculture is to establish 
itself or in cooperation 


Federal Government may 
over 


necessary for 


partment of 
forest nurseries 
with local authorities. 

A splendid clause in the law states that 
no railroad ties, posts, poles, or mine props 
may be used without having been treated 
with some preservative. It is also required 
that all commercial timber be 
Any industry using wood must use 
by-products and 


sawed not 
hewn. 
it completely, including 
waste. 

The college of forestry for training tech- 
nical officers is under control of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the Federal 


Government is to cooperate with local 
governments in_ establishing secondary 
schools for training the subordinate per- 


sonnel. 

Forest industries are to be taxed accord- 
ing to the quantity and value of output. 
Owners managing their forests according 
to an approved working plan are to pay 
no tax on the forest cover until it is cut, 
can call upon the Forest Service for tech- 
nical help in making the working plan and 
for assistance in reforestation, and in case 
of artificial reforestation are exempted 
from Federal taxes on the land itself. 





Mississippi's First State Forester 


Roy L. Hogue has been appointed by 
the recently organized Mississippi Forestry 
Commission to the office of State Forester. 
Mr. Hogue, who is a graduate of the 
University of Michigan Forest School, has 
been active in lumbering and forestry in 


Mississippi for many years. 
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California Sportsmen Assume Respon- 
sibility 

Realizing the necessity for meeting ex- 
tremely serious forest conditions which 
have made advisable the closure of most 
of the California National Forests dur- 
ing the drier portions of the fall the as- 
sociated sportsmen’s clubs of California 
undertook to finance an additional num- 
ber of patrolmen through public subscrip- 
tion. The plan proposed the raising of 
a fund of $10,000 through broadcasting 
an appeal to hunters and lovers of the 
California Mountains. It would further 
plan to register all persons entering the 
National Forests. 

The Forest Service approves of the 
movement and points out that it is the 
first time that the public has been asked 


to say whether or not forest areas 


should be closed during the hunting sea- 
son. oe 

At the time of going to press it 1s not 
known whether the campaign was a suc- 
cess but those in charge felt that the 
graveness of the fire situation on the one 
hand and the threatened curtailment of 
hunting privileges and the business of 
sporting goods houses on the other, 
would result in raising the entire fund. 





Texas Erects First Fire Tower 

The first steel lookout tower in Texas 
for discovering forest fires was recently 
erected on the Kirbyville State Forest 
by the Division of Forest Protection of 
the Texas Forestry Department in co- 
operation with the U. S. Forest Service. 
The tower is eighty feet high and com- 
mands a view of territory from twenty- 
five to thirty miles distant. 

Novel Duck Hunting in Mexico 

The Jack-o-Lantern of the north catches 
ducks in the south. William F. Merrill, 
speaking before the Skowhegan Rotary 
Club of Maine recently is authority for 
the following story: 

During the winter months, millions of 
canvas-back ducks and _ other varieties 
swarm into the Mexican lakes, ponds and 
streams. The peons, mostly all too poor 
to afford guns and ammunition, satisfy 
their need for succulent duck in a novel 
manner. 

Throwing out pieces of pumpkin to float 
about, the ducks become accustomed to the 
floating food which they greedily eat. The 
ingenious native takes a pumpkin of suitable 
size, cuts out a hole in the bottom to admit 
his head, clears out the interior, cuts two 
eye holes and picks out the nearest flock. 
Going down into the water he wades about 
with the pumpkin on his head, but low 
enough so that it has the appearance of 
floating on the surface. By cautious move- 
ments he can walk up to the unsuspecting 
ducks, grab them by the legs and pull them 
under. This he continues until he has all 
his bag will carry. 





Canadian Pacific 


ET it this Fall... a mighty spread 
fromthe northwoods of Canada,where 
moose are plentiful and skillful guides are 
ready to take you to their favorite haunts. 
Write to A. O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent, 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 6110 Windsor Station, 
Montreal, Canada. He knows the moose country and 
will see that you are given full and reliable information. 














Forest Service 
Steel Towers 


This illustration shows 
a galvanized steel tower 
erected by the U. S. Forest 
Service on Promontory 
Butte, Sitgreaves National 
Forest, Arizona, 


The tower, which is 110 
feet high to the floor of 
the house, was designed 
and made by Aermotor 
Co., Chicago. 


The well guarded stairs 
and the frequent landings 
make this high tower safe 
and easy for any one to 
climb. 


The Aermotor Co. makes 
the best types of towers 
for forest protection and 
other purposes. 


Write for their new Bulletin 
on Forest Service Towers 


AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 Roosevelt Road 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME in the 
history of fur farming we offer you 
an opportunity to become interested 
in the farming of the BEAVER. 
THE BEAVER is the symbolic ani- 
mal of our country standing as it does 
for peace, industry and ingenuity; 
THE BEAVER is our largest rodent 
or gnawing animal and the mammals 
greatest and foremost engineer; 
THE BEAVER offers several ad- 


vantages in farming over a great many 


fur-bearing animals that are being 
raised at the present time. 
They are tough and hardy, live the longest 


and are easy to feed and handle. 

We will sell you foundation 
ranch them for you on an investment basis 
for one, two or three years, or you may pur- 
chase the breeders and start for yourself. 
Remember it makes no difference whether 
you live on Broadway or down on the farm, 
you can be a BEAVER farmer. 

We own and operate the largest and only 
modern Beaver farm in the world. We have 
been raising beaver for the past three years 
and are the first to pen-breed and pen-raise 
beaver. We also raise them in a_ semi-wild 


stock and 


State. 

We are now offering to sell a limited num- 
ber of pair to be ranched by us on shares 
for 1927. Orders for this year’s delivery must 
be placed promptly. Our foundation stock is 
the largest and darkest known and comes 
from the State of 10,000 Lakes. 

We have clients in all parts of the U. S., 
and including some foreign countries. 

All of the details necessary to successfully 
raise beaver will be furnished to purchasers. 


Write for our sales plans and prices 


NORTH AMERICAN BEAVER 
RANCH, 


SYLVAN MINN. 















QO POWERT, 
wouensak MICROSCOPE fp i 


Tiny insects become mon. 
sters while plant life re- 50 
Ze 


veals invisible mysteries 
and beautiful shapes and 
colors. American made, com- 
pact, adjustable, optically per- 
fect, low in price, Wollensak 
Microscopes are ideal for stu- 
dents and scientists. At your 
dealer or sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price. Literature free 
on request. 


Wollensak Optical Company 
810 Hudson Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Ohio Sportsmen Prove Good Foresters 

Forty-five thousand forest tree seed- 
lings were Ohio 
farms and in municipal parks by twenty- 


planted this year on 
six chapters of the Izaac Walton League. 
This work was done in accord with a 
plan outlined by Edmund Secrest, State 
Forester. 

Each chapter is 
farmers by planting at 
state furnishes the 


asked to cooperate 


with least one 
acre a year. The 
trees, the league members do the plant- 
ing, the farmer agreeing to protect his 
young trees. 

The league will thus not only aid in 
the conservation of game by establishing 
coverts, but it will also aid the farmer 
in the reclamation of his waste land. 
The farmer has sometimes suffered from 
the depredations of careless sportsmen, 
and it is hoped that this plan will lead 
to a better understanding and coopera- 
tion. 

The league is a national organization 
largely of professional and business men 
sportsmen and outdoor en- 


This year 26 of the 


who are 
thusiasts as well. 
126 Ohio chapters planted forest 
The New Philadelphia chapter 

31%4 acres at Schoenbrunn Park the site 
of the first settlement in Ohio. 
The Springfield chapter planted fourteen 
acres of the new municipal forest which 


trees. 
planted 


white 


is sponsored by that chapter. 


Ten Candles On The Birthday Cake 

The National Park Service of the De- 
partment of the Interior recently cele- 
brated its tenth anniversary. 

Prior to 1916, the administration of the 
national parks and national monuments 
was delegated by the Secretary of the 
Interior to one of the subdivisions of his 
office. In that year there were 14 na- 
tional parks and 18 national monuments. 
At present there are 19 national parks 
and 32 national monuments, with 4 other 
parks awaiting their authorization. 

At the close of the 1916 travel year, 
a total of 356,097 visitors had visited the 
parks and monuments. This was con- 
sidered a large number but when con- 
trasted with the estimate of 2,300,000 for 
this year it will be seen that their popu- 
larity has grown tremendously. 

Every convenience and comfort pos- 
sible has been developed and made avail- 
able for the many tourists. Hotels, camps 
and transportation, modern sanitation, 
roads and trails, are among the many ad- 
ditions that have been added to the na- 
tional parks and monuments by the Na- 
tional Park Service. Special attention 
has been given in the past few years to 
the development of the educational op- 
portunities in the parks, by the establish- 
ment of museums and a nature guide ser- 
vice. The use made of these educational 
facilities indicates that their extension will 
be one of the most valuable developments 


in National Park history. 








“Strong Heart” 


POLICE 
DOGS 


“Character plus 
Appearance.” 
you can pay 











more, but you 
can’t get a bet- 
ter dog. 





UN BEAM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 


R. F.D.7 New Brunswick, N. J. 








GREAT DANES 


of unusual size and intelligence. Plenty 
of pups on hand. Immediate delivery 
assured. Enclose 15 cents for catalog. 


COLLINS KENNELS 
Box 500 Reedsburg, Wisconsin 











German Police Puppies 
from improved bloodlines, 
that will develop into loyal, 
loving, guardian and “Pal” 
for the Kiddies. For in- 
formation write 


Culpaugh Farm Kennels 
Dodge City, Kansas 

















to the waters near you 

and stay awhile if you 

plant their favorite nat- 
Wi 


y «(More Ducks ons 









T , 
now , anc ex 
ducks will feed at your 
grounds. 30 years suc- 


gy cessful experience. 

Oy New booklet just out 
free. Write for it. < 
pls do TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
14 W. Bik., Oshkosh, Wis. 











—Regulation 
ga]: UNITED 
| | STATES 


Forestry 
Style 


Uniform 





No_ guess 
work when 
you buy an 
outfit here— 
It will iook 
right, fit 
right, wear 
right and— 








RIGHT from start to finish. 


Write for NEW Illustrated Catalog 
with Samples and Prices attached. 


Write for our Shirt Folder 


SMITH-GRAY 


729 Broadway New York 
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"Outfitting The Hunter 








KNOW THE PLEASURE 
of Having the 
BEST! 


Wear Filson Better 
Outdoor Clothes 







“Filson 
Clothes 
for the 
Man Who 


Knows” 


This Filson Cruising coat in beautiful soft 
warm colors wi ill keep you warm and dry. 
Red and blac k p oF uid, green and black plaid, 
gray and black plaid. Order ‘one inch larger 
than white collar measure. 


The Filson Catalog “P” free. Send for it. 


Cc. C. FILSON COMPANY 
1005-1007 First Ave. Seattle, Wash. 








WANTED YOUR 


Pointers or Setters 


to train. I have the game and I am well 
experienced i tl business. also have 
some nice zs for sale that do the 
field work ou want rabbit hounds 
I've got the goods—the kind that runs a 
rabbit until he’s killed. These dogs were 
raised here in the country and can stand 
the work. I will send one to you on trial 
and you can judge for yourself. 


Oo. K. KENNELS, MARYDEL, MD. 











WHAT DO YOU WANT FOR YOUR 
THANKSGIVjNG HUNTING TRIP? 
ASK AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST 
LIFE WHERE TO GET IT. 











BEAN’S 


Waterproof Dressing 


Made especially for use on my 
Maine Hunting Shoe. None better 
for moccasins, work shoes, gloves, 
mittens, harnesses. % pint, 25c. 
Full pint can, 75c. Write for NEW 
FALL CATALOG. 


L. L. BEAN, 916 Main St., Freeport, Me. 























CULARS 


All Prices-All Makes 


Select the Kind of 
Glass You Need 


TEN-DAY TRIAL 






MONEY ~-BACK 
GUARANTEE 
You bay Bine »culars once---get the one pair best 
suited your necds. Our com re ensive 
catalog >» a. ay Seaocalass for all needs at 
all prices. All ranteed. Ten-Day Trial 


allowed. Our 43 en — of experience assure 

wi ae Power you of reliable Binoculars. Before you spend 

2 MM. = . cent, get our Binocular Book! Then, and 

- then you determine what type of 

ensue fists 70 you should buy. Write for that Binocular 
da 


Glass $29.75 
WATRY & SEIDEAMP, Dept. 18-K, 17 W. Randolph St, Chicago 


o's Leading Opticat House Since 1883 








New Game Law Bulletin Issued 

The hunter is again required to stop 
and read. A new bulletin, “Game Laws 
for the Season 1926-27” has just been is- 
sued by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. It has been compiled by 
Talbott Denmead and Frank L. 
of the 
as Farmer’s Bulletin No. 1505-F. The out- 


Farnshaw 


3iological Survey and is published 


standing information presented is the 
summary of laws relating to seasons, li- 
censes, limits, possession, interstate trans- 
portation, and sale, for each State and 
Province, in the form of detailed but 
concise synopses. 

The game-law bulletin is now being dis- 
tributed to law-enforcement officials, con- 
servationists, sportsmen, and others as 
an aid in the administration by the Bio- 
logical Survey of laws protecting mi- 
gratory birds and regulating interstate 
commerce in game. Copies of the bulle- 
tin can be had on application to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. State game laws may 
be obtained from the respective State 
game and conservation officials, a list of 
whom is given in the new bulletin. 


Try This On Your Toxicodendron 
Susceptible hunters and others are 
now assured of complete protection from 
Frank 
Thone, in Sctence Service, it is only re- 


poison oak. According to Dr. 
cently that any improvement has been 
made in the situation as summarized by 
Capt. John Smith in 1609; “The poison- 
ous weed, being in shape but little diff- 
erent from our English yvie; but being 


touched causeth reddness, itchinge, and 





lastly blysters, the which, however, after 
a while they passe awaye. . 

It is no longer necessary to itch and 
wait. Dr. J. B. McNair, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has isolated the poison- 
ous element and finds that ferric chlorid 
A 5 per cent 
solution of ferric chlorid and half-and- 


neutralizes it completely. 


half mixture of alcohol and water, or 
glycerin and water used to bathe the 
hands and face before or just after 
exposure to poison oak prevents any ill 
effects. The solution is harmless. 
Another cure is recommended by J. F. 
Couch, U. S. Department of 
He finds that painting patches of pois- 


Agriculture. 


oned skin with a solution of potassium 
permanganate gives immediate relief. The 
resulting brown color may be removed 
with a weak solution of oxalic acid. 


Wisconsin Plans Reforestation Project 
Plans are being made for a huge re- 
forestation project in Rusk County, Wis- 
consin. The conservation committee of 
that county, located at Ladysmith, is con- 
sidering the possibility of reclaiming 540,- 
000 acres of the county’s total acreage of 
559,040, by growing forests on the land 
unavailable for agricultural use. 








Outfitting The Hunter | 











A REAL SHELL VEST 
The Perfect Way To Carry Shot Gun Shells 
EX eek 









“No more fumbling.” A slight pressure ot the 
thumb instantly releases the shell “Base Down” 
into the hand ready for “Instant” reloading. 

If you shoot a “Repeater” or “Automatic” 
your worries are over for Press-UR-Shell 
vests protect the shells from snow or rain 
and keep the “Crimp” in “Perfect” shape. 
It takes the weight off your shooting arm, 
eliminating bulky side shell pockets to be 
lifted each time you raise your gun. 

Holds 40 shells, 12, 16 or 20 ga. Made of 
8 oz. double fill duck in all regular chest 
sizes, 36 to 50. 


Anywhere For $5.00. Prepaid 


Seeing is believing. Order one early and if 
not satisfied, your money will be returned. 
Folder sent on request, It has lots of good 
points. Ask your dealer. 


PRESS-UR-SHELL MFG. CO. 
416 Ave. C. Wichita, Kansas 


BROWNING 
AUTOMATIC SHOTGUN 


12 and 16 Gauge 


The lightest 12 Gauge Automatic 
The only 16 Gauge Automatic 








Our Catalog sent on Request 
Illustrates and describes 


STANDARD AND EXQUISITELY 
ENGRAVED MODELS IN 
BOTH GAUGES 


Add pleasure and comfort to your 
shooting days with a 


BROWNING 


Browning Arms Co., Ogden, Utah 











U. S. Engineers’ Compass 


For Hunters—Travelers—Campers 
Day or night—know where _you’re 
going— don’t guess at it. It may 
be worth many times its cost to 
you. For scientific purposes it is 
a perfect instrument, with sighting 
arrangement and float- 
ing dial, which locks 
when case is closed. A 
wonderful opportunity 
to buy a $15 compass 
for $3.50. 

Also U. S. Engineers’ 
Prismatic Compass, 
$7.50 postpaid. 

Write for Catalog “W”’ Postpaid 


FIALA Patent Sleeping Bags—The only $25 
scientific bag made. Weight about 5 lbs 

FIALA .22-cal. Combination Rifle and Pis-$18 
tol; high-grade; 3 barrels; a $30 rifle for. 

MIRAKEL Vest Pocket 5X Prism —_ ~ 














lars; genuine Jena; weight 5 oz... 
FIALA OUTFITS, Inc., 25-W Warren St., N. Y. 
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INVESTMENT 








PureDalton Strain Silvers 





OmAm=sn=—Oom~ 
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The Quality That Counts 


SIR CHARLES DALTON 


is the Founder of the Silver Fox Industry. 


He began breeding foxes 40 years ago. We 
are his Exclusive American representatives. 
Why not start with the oldest and finest 
strain? We can ranch them for you, if you 
so desire. 

Every pair of Pure Dalton Strain silvers se- 
lected for mating, and inspected for fur qual- 
ity by Sir Charles Dalton, personally. Write 
us for further details. 

HAWKEYE ITASCA SILVER FOX CO. 
Hamilton Tobin, Gen. Mgr. 


163 State Bank Bldg. Vinton, lowa 








SILVER FOXES 


PAY BETTER RETURNS 
THAN ANY OTHER LIVE STOCK 
because of their low feed and labor 
cost compared with their pelt value. 
I still have 35 pair best quality reg- 
istered 1926 pups for sale. They must 
please you. 
Buy your foxes of the producer in- 
stead of the speculator. 
MILLVILLE FOX RANCH 
Millville, Minn. 








High Quality Silver 
Black Foxes 


Bred from a prolific strain. Will 
pay their owner a handsome profit on 
their investment. I have some choice 
1926 pups for sale at very reasonable 
prices. 


Literature and propositions free on request 


Huber’s Silver Fox Farm 


BROOKS, WISCONSIN 








FENCING, FOOD, PENS 
for FOXES 


Write the Service Depart- 
ment of American Forests and 
Forest Life, for 


manufacturers of supplies for 


names of 


fox kennels and for general in- 
formation about the fox indus- 


try. 











Rolling The Hoop Snake Myth Into The 
Discard 

snakes has led 

baseless 


Superstitious fear of 
to persistent belief in 
myths about the habits of different spe- 


various 


cies. 

The “hoop snake” and “stinging snake” 
traditions are among these. The hoop 
snake is credited wih the power to form 
itself into a hoop and roll in pursuit 
of its victim with racehorse speed. If 
the victim dodges and a tree is struck 
by the hoop snake, the tree is said to 
be sure to die. That any snake could 
place its tail in its mouth and roll along 
is manifestly absurd and anatomically 
impossible. 

Likewise the stinging snake myth is 
absolutely unfounded. Although _ this 
particular snake’s tail has the shape of 
a horn or spike, it is quite incapable of 
piercing or stinging anything. 

The so-called glass or jointed snake— 
in reality a legless lizard, has the power 
of dropping its tail and escaping from a 
pursuer. Because of this ability the 
story arose that when struck, this cre- 
ature will break into pieces and may 
reassemble itself later if its head has 
not been captured or destroyed. 

In the same category may be placed 
the myth of the milk snake. Anyone fa- 
miliar with milking knows that the pres- 
sure required to obtain a flow of milk 
is far greater than any snake could ex- 
snake has two 
each jaw, 


ert. Furthermore, a 
rows of recurved teeth in 
which would make sucking impossible. 


Hoo-Hoo Issues A Forestry Booklet 

Its cover a striking picture in colors of 
the Red Demon of the Forest with the 
wild folk in mad escape before it, the new 
forestry booklet Hoo-Hoo is 
just off the presses and available to all 


issued by 


friends of the forest. 

The attractive booklet of 
vital forest facts in a 
It is generously illustrated with 
brings home 


twelve pages 
presents striking 
manner. 
appropriate photographs and 
to every reader the urgent need for protec- 
tion of our beautiful and valuable trees— 
speak in their own behalf. 

H. R. Isherwood, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, 
Arcade Building, St. Louis, Missouri, will 
be glad to send your copy to you. 


that cannot 


Two New State Parks 

Gifts totaling 310 acres of land lying on 
the north side of Moran State Park on 
Orcas Island in Washington were recent- 
ly announced by J. Grant Hinkle, Secre- 
tary of the Washington State Park 
Board at Olympia. 

Iowa has added a new State Park with 
the dedication of Pine Creek Park at 
Eldora early in September. This park 
contains a lake covering about 30 acres 
surrounded by beautiful woods. 


Minnesota Votes on Tax Amendment 

At the general election in November 
the people of Minnesota have an oppor- 
tunity to take a forward step toward 
practical forestry when they vote on an 


amendment to the state constitution 
which would exempt from taxation all 
woodlands until they shall come _ into 


the market through the cutting of timber 
suitable for commercial purposes. 

If this amendment is passed, thousands 
of acres of cut-over and idle land can be 
put under forest growth. 

Under the state constitution an amend- 
ment must have a majority of all votes 
cast at any general election in order to 
become effective. Two years ago the 
amendment was lost because the voters 
of the state neglected to vote on the 
issue in sufficient numbers, although most 
of the votes were favorable. Many as- 
sociations are now working hard to bring 
for the adoption of this 


out the vote 


important measure. 


Women’s Clubs to Save Tract of Virgin 
Douglas Fir 

Believing that some of the great Doug- 
las fir trees in the State of Washington 
should be preserved as an example of 
virgin timber, the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has undertaken to pur- 
chase an area containing a large number 
of specimens which measure from six to 
diameter and grow to a 
height of 250 feet. The tract is located 
on both sides of the Sunset Highway 
over which more than 2,000 cars pass 
every day. Under the leadership of Mrs. 
Thomas Greenlees, Chairman of the Divi- 
sion of Conservation of the State Fed- 
eration, a campaign is under way to raise 
the money by selling individual trees at 
$100 and buttons at $1.00 each. 


nine feet in 


Taxation Law Discussed by North Caro- 
lina Forestry Association 

The annual meeting of the North Caro- 
lina Forestry Association held at More- 
head City, North Carolina, September 
2nd and 3rd, resulted in the reelection 
of Colonel Joseph Hyde Pratt, of Chapel 
Hill, President, and W. J. Damtoft, of 
Canton, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The meeting was marked by discussion 
of proposed necessary tax legislation 
which would make the reforestation of 
idle land more attractive to citizens of 
North Carolina. Resolutions were adopt- 
ed favoring the appropriation by Con- 
gress of $2,000,000 for the coming fiscal 
year to be used in the acquisition of 
National Forests, and commending The 
Association for its 


American Forestry 
projected educational campaign. Other 
resolutions covered commendation ol 


the work of the Appalachian Forest Re- 
search Council and of Joseph Hyde Pratt, 
who has labored for twenty-five years 
in the interests of conservation in North 


Carolina. 
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SILVER FOX BREEDERS’ BUREAU 





SHERBORN FOXES 


In addition to the pleasure and 
rofit derived from raising Silver 
Black Foxes, an added attraction can 
be had by using part of the ranch 
for the growing of beautiful trees and 
shrubs. 

On my ranch at Sherborn, Mass., I 
have fifty-four different kinds of trees 
and flowering shrubs, which makes a 
handsome setting for my choice col- 
lection of Silver Foxes. 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V. 
26 Cummington St., Boston, Mass. 





Fox Farming 


is fun and may be the most profitable end 
of a self-sustaining estate, or as a part of 
your farm enterprise. Wooded acres near the 
large cities are frequently ideal spots for the 
business—the ranch itself occupies little 
space. Let us suggest plans for your profit. 


Write to the 


Boonville Silver Fox Co. 
BOONVILLE, NEW YORK 





Wausau Foxes 


What does “Quality Foxes” mean to you? 
If it means quality in fur production, quality 
in reproduction, quality in prolificacy—then 
you want Wausau Foxes with an enviable 
national show record. 75% of 70 foxes shown 
are winners. 


Write us for further information 
or visit our ranch for comparison, 


Wausau Silver Black Fox 
Ranch, Inc. 
Wausau, Wisconsin 





UALITY first, last and always, 
backed by rigid culling and scien- 
tific breeding, with results that five 
out of six national showings HER- 
CULES SILVERS won the Alaskan 
Sweepstakes, pup and numerous other 
ribbons. 
Hercules pedigreed and registered 
ranch bred blue fox have an unsur- 
passed record. 


Literature for the asking 


Hercules Fur Farms 
Spokane, Wash. and Glencoe, Minn. 











BOONVILLE 


Superior 


FOXES 


are recognized by the best trade for 
the highest degree of quality and 
type—which is the foundation of prof- 
its in the Silver Fox business. 


You are invited to visit our ranches 


Central New York Fur Co., Inc. 
Boonville, N. Y. 








Courtesy, Samuel F. Wadsworth, M.D.U. 


Trees and Foxes 
OX BREEDING at the present 


time has developed far beyond the 
ideas of the pioneers in the industry. 
Ranches are constructed differently, 
foxes are fed and handled differently 
and much more attention is now paid 
to the attractiveness of the ranch and 
the general layout is planned for 
beauty, as well as safety and con- 
venience. 

The unusual profits in this branch of farm- 

ing make it interesting in every way. This 
is equally true of the little ‘chicken yard” 
ranch or of the very large commercial un- 
dertaking. 
_ Some fox breeders prefer a ranch location 
in a natural wood, while others like the 
ranch in an open field, where the shade 
trees can be placed to the best advantage as 
regards usefulness and beauty. There is no 
doubt that foxes do much better where there 
is both an abundance of shade as well as 
of sunshine. 

There is no more beautiful sight than that 
of a number of fine silver black foxes in the 
fall of the year, running and playing in a 








well kept ranch and they seem to know 
and appreciate fine, clean, well-shaded pens. 

Beautifying the fox ranch is not an ex- 
pensive undertaking for so many trees and 


shrubs can be found on, or near, the ranch 
location and they can be transplanted with 
little labor; in fact, probably no other ani- 
mal that is raised on the farm can be 
quartered as cheaply as can foxes. 


Any waste land if dry and well drained is 
suitable. It is not necessary to build ex- 
pensive buildings, as it is not necessary to 
provide warmth; as foxes like the coldest 
weather. All they need is a snug, dry shel- 
ter, free from draughts and dampness and 
even then they may prefer to dig their own 
dens and start housekeeping in the natural 
way. Of course foxes require the best of 
care, attention and food, but this does not 
mean that the expense of such food and care 
need be great. 

A few foxes can easily be kept on the left- 
overs, providing all food is sweet and clean 
and some variety be given. Foxes are fond 
of nearly all kinds of fruits. Grape vines, 
apple trees, cherry trees and plum trees can 
be easily raised in the fox ranch. Any per- 
son who is fond of animals and a lover of 
the great outdoors will certainly enjoy fox 
breeding. It is profitable. 





To succeed associate yourself with the Sil- 
ver Fox Breeders’ Bureau. Let us send you 
a Government Bulletin on Fox raising. Let 
us advise you as to starting in this fascinat- 
ing game. 


Just address: Manager, SILVER FOX 
BREEDERS’ BUREAU, Room 401, 155 East 
42d Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Build up a 


Quality Fox Ranch 


by using these two principles 


Know Your Fox by selecting the highest 
quality scientifically bred foundation stock. 


Know Your Dealer from whom you buy to 
be one of business integrity in breeding. 


We offer you both 


O’Reilley Fox Ranch 


MERRILL, WISCONSIN 





Tarnedge Foxes 


Established 1910 
A PRIZE WINNING RANCH 
35 Pairs of Breeders 
31 Pairs of Prize Winners 


Grand Show Champions 
Sweepstake Winners 
Blue Ribbon Winners 


The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 
SABATTIS, N. Y. 





LAS K 


SILVER 
FOX FARMS 


Highest grade, pure bred, registered, interior 
Alaska strain. 3 ranches 


STERLING SILVER FOXES 


Values Backed by Rigid Culling and 
High Pelt Sales Since 1913 


The Kind With the Pelt That Pays 


ALASKA SILVER FOX FARMS 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 





Galloo Island Silver 
Foxes 


A vigorous prolific strain line bred 
for many generations on our Island 
on Lake Ontario without infusion of 
outside blood. Winning a prize or 
place with every fox shown. 


We as breeders offer our own strain 
DEARBORN FUR FARM 


GEO. A. JEFFREYS, Mer. 
Sacket Harbor New York 








BORESTONE 


Borestone Foxes have pro- 
duced 4 grand Show Cham- 
pions, many sweepstakes and 
Blue Ribbon Winners. Over 
100 Prize Winners. 


BORESTONE MT, FOX CO. 


621 Pacific-Southwest Bldg., 
Pasadena, Calif. 
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John Davey, Father of Tree Surgery 


Choose your 
tree surgeon on 
these 5 points 


1. How much experience? 
Davey Tree Surgeons have back of 
them the whole life of Tree Surgery, 
founded by John Davey, plus 25 years 
organization experience. 


2. How was he trained? 
Davey Tree Surgeons are not only 
carefully selected, but are thoroughly 
trained in practical skill, plus scientific 
training in the Davey Institute of Tree 
Surgery. 


3. Are proved methods used? 
Davey methods are standardized. They 
are proved by vast experience—a half 
million trees saved by Davey Tree Sur- 
geons in 25 years. No experimenting 
is done on your trees. 


4. How can you be sure? 
You, as a layman, cannot possibly 
know Tree Surgery values. You must 
buy on faith. The Davey Tree Expert 
Company guarantees that its men are 
personally reliable, thoroughly trained, 
and give satisfactory skillful service. 


5. Is he responsible and permanent? 


Davey Tree Surgeons represent a per- 
manent, responsible concern, doing a 
national business of more than $2,000,- 
000in 1926, having nearly 700 trained 
and reliable Tree Surgeons, with a 
competent organization and adequate 
supervision to give quality service, and 
with ample resources and disposition 
to make good to its clients. Local 
representatives live and work in your 
vicinity. Write today. 


The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc. 
498 City Bank Building 
Kent, Ohio 





Oty (ele): 5 


‘me Rake , 


90 Post Paid 


only Lpertiive and Automatic Self-Cleaning 
Rake” tn _—. Its aa city A. = sage 
cane off ' with n the hands. _ ’ 
A time and labor saver 
The cleaner can be focked tp ema tc when used in 
Bend for one today. 
JOHNSON a GAs APPLIANCE co. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 





Kotok, Director California Forest 
Experiment Station 

Edward I. Kotok, for 15 years an offi- 
cer of the California District of the 
United States Forest Service has been ap- 
pointed Director of the new Forest Ex- 
periment Station to be established in this 
State. 

Director Kotok brings to his new posi- 
tion a wealth of practical experience in 
the important phases of fire control and 
forestry research. Starting work in Cali- 
fornia as a Forest Assistant on the Shasta 
National Forest in 1911, he steadily ad- 
vanced to the supervisorship of the Eldora- 
do National Forest, and in 1919 was as- 
signed to the important work of fire in- 
spection for all National Forests of the 
State. He also has had charge of planting 
work in northern California, inspector of 
State work, and is the author of many 
government publications dealing with the 
problems of fire and forestry practice. 

The other members of the California 
Forest Experiment Station staff already 
selected are: Duncan Dunning, silvicul- 
turist of the District headquarters at San 
Francisco; A. E. Wieslander, Technical 
Assistant from the Lassen, and H. A. 
Junior Forester. Two additional 
assistants will be appointed at an early date. 


Siggens, 


Bulletin Issued On White-Pine Weevil 

A bulletin which will be of interest to 
owners of white pine timber plantations 
is “Biology and Control of the White- 
Pine Weevil,” by Samuel A. Graham. 
This has recently been published by the 
Cornell University Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station of Ithaca, New York. 

The history and habits of the pest are 
fully described and methods of controlling 
its spread and infestations are outlined. 
Experience, it states, has shown that prun- 
ing the infested shoots gives the best 
results in reducing its spread. It has 
been found, also, that dense planting of 
pines insures a very small percentage of 
loss from the ravages of the weevil since 
the insect is fond of the sun. 


New Forestry Magazine Published in 
French 

La Foret et La Ferme an illustrated 
monthly magazine, written in French, came 
into existence with the July issue. It is 
published by the L’Association Forestiére 
of Canada, at Gardenvale, Quebec, and 
Editor-in-Chief is M. Avila Bédard, Di- 
rector of L’Ecole d’Arpentage et de Génie 
Forestier, at Quebec. The magazine covers 
a great variety of subjects, among which 
are tree planting, game protection, forest 
fires, and forest products. It will be of 
interest to the French reading public of 
Canada, especially the farmlot and timber- 
land owners. The subscription charge is 
$1.00 a year. 








SAVE THE 
TREES 


Pruning Made Easy 


There is no task to tree trimming when 
you use a Bartlett Jointed Compound 
Lever Pruner—because it is jointed. The 
Bartlett comes in four foot sections that 
can be easily and quickly locked together 
to give vou a trimmer of the desired 
length. With a Bartlett Jointed Trimmer 
you can reach high limbs without using a 
ladder and you can always snip the low 
branches from the proper angle. 

The cutting head has a COMPOUND 
LEVER that will sever with ease branches 
up to 14 inches in diameter. The blades 
are made of crucible tool steel and only 
the best materials are used throughout. 

Expert horticulturists everywhere en- 
dorse the Bartlett Tree Trimmer. 

We also furnish this tree trimmer with 
one piece pole if desired, as well as mak=- 
ing a complete line of Hand Pruners, 
Lopping Shears, Pruning Saws and other 
fine cutting tools. 


Prices of Jointed Pruner 


8 ft. 2 sections wt.—5 Ibs. $6.60 
12 ft. 3 sections wt.—7 Ibs. : 7.40 
16 ft. 4 sections wt.—9 Ibs. 8.20 


Remember the Jointed 
Pole requires only four 
feet of space for storage. 
Above prices Deliv- 
ered in United States 
east of Rocky Mts. 


Write for catalogue 
BARTLETT 


Manufacturing Co. 


419 E. Lafayette Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 

















A Service to 


Our Readers 


O YOU want to know who 
manufactures a certain type 
of greenhouse, sprinkler system, 
or sewage disposal plant, who can 
furnish trees, shrubs or vines of 
a certain kind; who handles the 
best camping, fishing or hunting 
equipment; who can estimate a 
stand of timber or prepare plans 
for reforesting cut-over lands? 


Our readers are invited to avail 
themselves of our Service Depart- 
ment, which is in a position to 
answer the above and other ques- 
tions of a similar nature. The 
service is rendered without cost. 


We are always glad to cooper- 
ate with our readers in securing 
for them the latest prices, cata- 
logues and other specific infor- 
mation. Let us help you. 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
The American Forestry Association, 
1523 L Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Annual Meeting of The American For- 
estry Association 


The annual meeting of The American 
Forestry Association will be held during 
January, next, in Connecticut. It will be 
a joint gathering with the Connecticut 
Forestry Association, and will be held 
either at Hartford or New Haven, Con- 
necticut. The date has not yet been fixed, 


other details of the 
Both 
associations have issued a joint invitation 
to the Canadian 
participate. 

The Nominating Committee, appointed 


but it, together with 


meeting, will be announced later. 


Forestry Association to 


by the Board of Directors of The Ameri- 
can Association at its last 
meeting to prepare a list of officers to be 
balloted upon by the membership at the 


Forestry 


coming election, is now busy preparing 
its slate. The is composed 
of Mr. Augustus S. Houghton, of New 
York, David T. Mason, of Portland, Ore- 
gon, and Edmund Secrest, State Forester 
of Ohio. The 
be balloted upon in 
during 
Vice-Presidents, 
three 


committee 


following officers are to 
the 
December: 


referendum to 
be held President, 
Treasurer, 
Direc- 


twenty-one 
Assistant 
tors. All 
for terms of one year, 
tion of the three Directors, whose terms 
of office The 
Directors whose terms expire at the close 
of 1925 are Colonel W. B. Greeley, J. 
E. Aldred and Dr. John C. Merriam. 
The Committee on will 
be glad to have suggestions the 
membership for any officer of the Asso- 


Treasurer and 


officers elected are to serve 


with the excep- 
five 


will be for years. 


Nominations 
from 
ciation to be elected. According to the 
by-laws of the Association, separate 
nominations may be net less 
than twenty-five members of the Asso- 
ciation, provided nominations are 
signed by the members submitting them 
the Committee on 
Nominations on or before November 1. 
All suggestions and nominations should 
be addressed to the Committee on Elec- 
tions, The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, 1523 L Street, Washington, D. C. 


made by 
these 


and are received by 


State Foresters to Meet in Baltimore 

The State Foresters 
will hold its annual meeting during the 
week of October 11 in Baltimore at the 
headquarters of its President, F. W. Bes- 
ley, State Forester of Maryland. Mon- 
day, October 11, will be given over to a 
business the three fol- 
lowing days will be spent with the Mary- 
land Forestry officials in field trips. On 
the 15th a meeting will be held at Wash- 
ington in conference with the officials of 
the Forest Service on cooperative mat- 
ters under the Clarke-McNary Law. 
The 16th will be given over to informal 
conferences with the officials of the For- 
est Service, The American Forestry As- 
sociation and organizations in 
Washington. 


Association of 


session, while 


other 
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ia V-bar Conservatory, built for M.L. Upham, Bala, Pa. is) 
| | e r) ie 
i A Real Living Room § fj 
tg —filled with Plants and Flowers ap 
A A Conservatory, designed to match the S 


architecture of your residence, is a source 
of never-ending pleasure. It is a delightful 
place in which to entertain. 

To help you plan the glass enclosure which 
will exactly meet your desires, we have 
prepared a 52-page book picturing many 
types as they appear on prominent estates. 
Write for your copy of ‘‘Greenhouses of 
Quality.” 

The durable V-bar construction spreads the 
first cost of a Lutton Greenhouse over 

many joy-filled years. 


Pe 















A LUTTON OWNER 
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Wm. HH. LUTTON COMPANY, Inc 
261 Ke cw Jersey City, N.J- 


arney Ave., 

















Membership @ Emblems 


Our artistic membership emblem was designed by one of the largest 
manufacturers in the world. It is octagon shaped with gold beveled edges. 
The tree is modeled in gold and covered with transparent green enamel. 
The A. F. A. is inlaid in dark green enamel. 

Only by purchasing in large quantities are we able to offer this pin at 
such a low price. 

Furnished with screw post for attaching to coat lapel or pin with safety 
lock attachment. When ordering please state type desired. 

$2.00 each, postpaid 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
1523 L Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Scientifically Collected 
Native American Shrubs 
Rhododendrons 


Azaleas Kalmias 


Old English Boxwoods 


PLANTS _ of highest quality, at 

interesting prices. Shipped from 
the Appalachian Mountains _ in 
small quantities, or big carload. For 
specimen and special planting we 
have splendid nursery grown stock 
at our Stroudsburg Nursery. Send 
<n our latest catalogue and price- 
ist. 


LaBAR’S Rhododendron Nursery 


Box 65-C, Stroudsburg, Penna. 














Save Your Magazines 
for Future Enjoyment 


VERY number of the AMERICAN 

Forests AND Forest LiFe is worth 
reading again and again. Seated in 
your favorite arm chair you can idly 
turn over the pages and live over your 
last vacation and other vacations in 
days gone by, all conspiring to make 
you more and more a lover of the 
great out of doors. 

Grasp this opportunity for greater enjoy- 
ment ffom your magazines—bind them in our 
special two-tone, hand colored, embossed cov- 
ers and they will be be preserved to give you 
a lifetime of enjoyment. 

By mooning each issue neat, clean and in- 
tact in this attractive cover, you soon com- 
plete a permanent volume equal in appear- 
ance to the best binding on your library 
shelves. 

Two dollars each net regardless of the 
number ordered. Postage will 7, to 
any part of the United States. r foreign 
or Canadian cities, add 25 cents for postage 
on each binder. 

Each binder holds twelve issues and is 
guaranteed. Your money refunded if you are 
not more than pleased. 


Send orders to 
The American Forestry 


Association 
1523 L St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Mention AMERICAN 


League Proposed For War On Plant 


Disease 
The banding together of the civilized 
nations of the earth to fight diseases of 
plants as they now unite to fight human 
plagues was advocated by two of the 


+ + 


foreign delegates at the 


Plant 


International Con- 


gress of Sciences, Professor E. van 


Slogteren, of Lisse, Holland, and Dr. E. 
Foex, of Paris. 
Each of the two scientists pointed out 


control of the diseases that wreck 


affair, 


that the 


our crops is an international and 


that a plant epidemic appearing in one 


country may quickly become a very se- 


rious problem in a neighboring state, or in 
which made. 


a country to exports are 


quarantine barriers are re- 
difficult of 
frequently the cause of international irri- 


International 


cognized as enforcement and 


tation; and they may at time be 


of the 


any 
germs of 
insects. Never- 
that 
at times be desirable or at least un- 


nullified by the carriage 


the disease by birds or 


theless it is also recognized they 
may 
and methods should be worked 


and least 


avoidable, 


out for their most effective 


burdensome application. 
More effective, Dr. van Slogteren 
international 


sug- 
would be organization 
fighting of the 
undesirable 


gested, 


for the at home, 


plagues 
so as to stop immigrants at 
the source or even to wipe them out com- 
pletely. 

Dr. Foex proposed that a call be issued 
international conference on plant 
and pests, to be held during the 
current This conference would be 
called upon to take up the work partially 
completed by earlier conferences which met 
on the same subject, but those programs 
were seriously interfered with by the war. 
News Letter. 


for an 
diseases 
year. 


—Science 


Treated Pine Posts Resist Decay 


A report has just been received on 
the annual examination of two ranger 
station pasture fences on the Leadville 


National Forest in Colorado. The fences 
were built in the fall of 1908 using fire- 
killed lodgepole pine posts which had 
been treated at the old treating plant 
located at Norris. At the Soda Creek 
station four posts out of ninety-nine set 
originally have decayed. These posts 
were set in wet ground. The average 
diameter of the posts at the surface of 
the ground is eight inches and appar- 
ently the posts which decayed were the 
smallest ones in the fence. 

At the Dickey ranger station twenty 
posts out of a total of 534 set originally 
have decayed to date. These posts were 
in dry black loam soil and also slightly 
smaller than the average posts in the 
fence. Ranchmen in that vicinity state 
that five years is the average life of an 
untreated lodgepole pine post. 


Foresters Meet in Green Mountains 

Over one hundred foresters gathered at 
Bread Loaf Inn on the eastern slope of 
the Green Mountains of Vermont, Au- 
gust 22-26 for the summer meeting of the 


New England and New York Sections 
of the Society of American Foresters, 
The meeting was declared to be the 
most successful ever held by the sec- 
tions. All sessions with the exception 
of those held in the evenings, were de- 
voted to field trips. These trips were so 


arranged that those in attendance were 
able to obtain a broad knowledge of 
forest conditions throughout the Green 
Mountains and of the work of the Ver- 
Department under 


mont State Forestry 


State Forester Ross. 
Bread Loaf Inn is located in Battell 
Forest, a tract of 30,000 heavily wooded 


acres, owned by Middlebury College. It 
is being operated on a sustained yield 
plan of management under J. J. Fritz as 


forester. Inspections were made of the 


cutting operations on this forest and 
the cutting methods studied and dis- 
cussed by the visiting foresters. Readers 
of AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lire 
will recall that Battell Forest and_ its 
plan of management were fully de- 
scribed in the November, 1925, issue by 


Col. Theo. S. Woolsey. 
were also made to a 
mills and woodworking plants surround- 
ing the forest and to the State Nursery 
Essex Junction, 3,000,000 
will be available for  ship- 
spring. 


Inspection trips 


number of saw- 


near where 
transplants 
ment next 

Among the numerous forest plantations 
visited by the foresters were those on 
the Billings Estate at Woodstock. This 
estate embraces a tract of 900 acres and 
is the best managed forest area in Ver- 
mont. It also contains probably the 
plantations in New _ England, 
some of the plantings dating back to 
1880. Here the foresters were shown a 
Norway Spruce plantation over 45 years 
old and somewhat younger plantations 
of white pine, Scotch pine, red _ pine, 
Austrian pine, European larch, ash and 


oldest 


maple. The visit to this estate, made 
possible through the courtesy of Miss 
Elizabeth Billings, who is keenly inter- 


ested in having the best forms of for- 
estry practice applied to her woodland, 
was one of the outstanding features of 
the meeting. 

At an evening 
the foresters passed a strong resolution 
urging upon the Federal Government and 
the State Governments of New England 
the need of larger appropriations for 
forest fire protection. The meeting also 
went on record in favor of increasing 
the membership ducs of the Society in 
order to strengthen, its activities and 
passed a resolution urging the Executive 
Council to hold another referendum on 
the proposal. 


session on August 25, 
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Markets For Short-Length Lumber Sur- The greatest problem of the small tim- 
2: veyed In New Publication berland owner is to know how to turn 
| at An illustrated circular just issued by the his mature timber into the greatest Hardy Ferns 
of Forest Service, United States Department profit. The manufacture of lumber is 
Au- of Agriculture, entitled “Industrial Outlets the course generally pursued but in a 
the for Short-Length Softwood Yard Lumber,” large percentage of cases the lumber ac- 
ons will be of interest to the lumber trade. tually represents a loss and not a profit. 
ers, According to it refrigerators, ice-cream The small timberland owner usually lets 
the cabinets, automobile export boxes, sectional his sawing job to a contracting mill man 
5€c- and ready-cut buildings, coffins, caskets, at a certain price per thousand. The 
tion i garage door panels, washing machines, small mill man in most cases does not 
de- beehives, toys, agricultural implements, know the proper way to saw logs nor 
so cable reels, and commercial fixtures are how to manufacture lumber, and if he 
ere some of the leading commodities whose does his interest is not in quality but in 
of manufacture offers broad outlets for short- quantity production. In either case the 
een length lumber. timberland owner stands the loss. There 
Jer- This new publication, Department Cir- is a great need for a movement on the 
ider cular 393-C stresses particularly the in- part of the small timberland owner and 
ability of the building trades to absorb Operator, which will in some way help From our unlimited supply of 
tell the available quantity of short-length lum- him to make a profit from his timber. Hardy Ferns, we can furnish 
ded ber. According to its author, the booklet you any quantity of the Stately 
It has been written in response to the de- ; Ostrich, Royal, and Osmunda 
‘ield mand of the lumber trade for information Maryland Boys And Girls Are Forest- Ferns, the graceful Maidenhair 
Z as regarding the disposal of this material. Minded and Spleenworts, matted sods 
the | In setting forth the facts obtained by the The boys and girls of the 4-H clubs of the Hayscented Fern, the 
and I Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, f Harford County, Maryland, have pur- rare Oak Ferns, and many 
eo. i Wisconsin in a recent survey of the situa. chased a tenet of 100 acres for a. perma- other species. 
ders tion, the author points clearly to the ob- "ent camp site. Practically all this land Send for our catalog in which 
Lai ligation of the lumber industry to take iS im second growth timber. But with we also list fruit trees, berry 
“ts definite steps toward improving the mar- the exception of the swimming pool, plants, hardy shrubs, trees, 
de- keting of short lengths. mess hall, living quarters and & acres in evergreens, vines, lilies, orchids, 
by Minor outlets for short lengths include Cultivation, the land is being handled as a and perennials. 
rips ironing boards, stove boards, battery boxes, forest on a sustained yield basis. A GEO. D. AIKEN 
aw- drawing boards, shovel boxes, toilet tanks, plan of management for the tract has Bex i PUTNEY, VERMONT 
ind- cloth boards, core stock, and windmill been developed and all work is pro- SR ae ee eee ene 
sery vanes. Established outlets well worth cul- ¢&eding on a scientific but practical basis. 
),000 tivating are said to be box shooks and The land not in trees is being planted TREE WOUND DRESSING 
hip- crating, including shorts for blocking, and the boys — learning by actual bs el Be oe —— ai 
bracing and skids for shipping machinery. work, to make thinnings in the more THE IDEAL fungicidal and protective dress- 
sons The booklet can be obtained free as long crowded stands. They expect to obtain Efective yen — seine 
on as the supply lasts from the United States their first revenue from the woods this vasietas ee ti 
This Department of Agriculture, Washington, ¥°4" through the sale of cordwood re- LANDSCAPE FORESTERS, LTD. 
and D. C, and from the Forest Products Moved as thinnings. eee 
Fon. Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin. It may 
the also be secured by purchase from the 
and, Superintendent of Public Documents, 
Pm Washington, D. C. 
na Se 
ears New York Plans New Association 
sons An effort will be made to organize 
ine, a permanent state-wide association of 
and small timberland owners and operators 
rn for the purpose of obtaining better 
Miss prices for the products of the small 
ter woodlot at the second annual small saw- 
for- mill demonstration to be held at the 
and, New York Sate College of Forestry, 
al Syracuse University, October 14 and 15. 
How to obtain the maximum amount of 
. . ape Two-year old 
25, quality lumber from the different types ee. White Spruce 
tion of logs and how to care for and dis- = Seedlings 
“al pose of such lumber will be an important A GRADE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
land ee ee HITE SPRUCE, for instance, our stock comprises: Fresh 1926 
for eadtthihe seus ‘l = atts W seed at $4 per pound; 2-year seedlings, $10 per thousand; trans- 
also Sawmi are becoming more ; ” 247 : ” ” 
, inintiad in the. Senedak teens plants 3-6" at $17 per thousand; 6-9” at $25; 7-14" at $48; 
-_ Gees ck the Bast, Ute ote ones 12-18” at $12 per 100 and $65 per thousand; 12-18” twice transplanted 
pe ern states, New York rgpoet a 5 ie =i at $25 per 100. Larger sizes continue right up to large specimens, in 
ba of her big commercial forests and large our regular landscape grade. We carry nearly every variety grown. 
ss anil. They: hens. been. setae. Soe Our special Fall list is ready. Write for a copy. 
the most part by the small farm wood- KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE, 50 Church St., New York, N, Y. 
lot and portable sawmills. 
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BULBS 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


California Forests Have Banner Business increased so that in that activity, like- 
Year wise, the individual allotments to States 

Receipts from the 18 national forests of Will be maintained at their former level, 
California for the fiscal year ending June Allotments for this purpose will go to 
30, totaled $1,276,245, reports the San 33 States, the latest to get on the list 








Autumn Spectal 


200 large Gladiolus bulbs for 
$5.00 
Dahlia clumps for price of tubers. 
Write for lists 


THE ELZEBAR DAHLIA GARDEN 
Chillicothe, Mo. 


The Best from Everywhere 








Special Offer of M. & S. Superfine Mixed 
Darwin Tulips, composed of the best named 
varieties: 
$.60 per dozen 
$1.00 25 $30.00 “ 1000 
3.75 “* @ Postpaid 


THE MEYER SEED COMPANY 


32 Light St. Dept. A Baltimore, Md. 
Catalogue on request 


$3.25 per 100 











BULB CATALOGUES 

NEW CREATIONS IN GLADIOLI 
Including our famous variety the “cut and 
come again” 

GLADIOLUS LOS ANGELES 

The nearest everblooming gladiolus, contains 
also newest and _ best — of Iris, 
Amaryllis, Crinums, Cannas, 

BULBS FOR FALL PLANTING 
Tulips, Daffodils, Colored Freesias, etc. 

C. E. HOUDYSHEL, Box 1 FL, San Dimas, Calif. 











PEONIES and IRISES 


Grown in the limestone soils of Western 
Ohio, are unexcelled for quality. We grow 
the cream of standard varieties and leading 
novelties to suit the most critical buyers. 
Let me place your name on mailing list for 
price list. Address 
E. M. BUECHLY 
Dept. B., Greenville, Ohio 











e 

Orchids We specialize in ORCHIDS! 

Our stock is the largest and 
most varied in this country. We sell orchids 
to Florists, Private Collectors, and Botani- 
eal Gardens. Will appreciate your orders 
whenever you need this kind of plant. 

Send for Special List No. 79 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








Reliability 


The Nurseries whose ad- 
vertisements appear in AMERI- 
CAN ForESTS AND ForREST 
LiFe are chosen from the lead- 
ing nurseries in their respec- 
tive localities. They offer you 
reliable trees, plants, bulbs, 
and seeds and you can pur- 
chase from them with the full 
assurance that the stock will 
be satisfactory. 


They cannot, in the small 
space allotted to them, list all 
of their products, and Mem- 


bers are urged to write to 
them for complete catalogues. 











Francisco district headquarters of the 
United States Forest Service. This is the 
jargest annual revenue ever received from 
Federal 
exceeds the receipts of the preceding fiscal 


$289,600. 


forest resources in this state, and 


year by 

Twenty-five per cent of this 
$319,060 will be 
Federal Government for dis- 


total re- 
venue, or returned to the 
state by the 
tribution to counties in which the National 
for road and _ school 
development, and an additional ten per 


cent or $127,624 will be expended by the 


Forests are located 


Forest Service on road and trail construc- 


tion in these counties, making a grand 
total of $446,680 which will be returned 
to California in lieu of taxes on these 
federa! properties. 

Timber is the best paying resource of 


Forests of California and 


$894,500 during the 


the National 
yielded a revenue of 
Grazing holds second place 
$184,500, 


including summer 


past fiscal year. 


with receipts totaling closely 
followed by special uses, 
forms of recreational 


homes and_ other 


use, which produced a revenue of $113,600. 


National Retail Lumber Dealers Plan 
New Orleans Meeting 

The Tenth Annual Convention of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers Associa- 
tion will be held in New Orleans, Novem- 
ber 9-12, with headquarters at the Roose- 
velt Hotel. Business sessions are sched- 
uled for the first three days and on the 
12th the Convention visitors will go by 
special train to Bogalusa to spend that 
day inspecting the sawmill, paper manu- 
facturing plant and reforestation project 
of the Great Southern Lumber Company. 


More States And Money For Clarke- 
McNary Cooperation 

Twelve States 
tributed forest planting stock to farm- 
ers are undertaking such work in the 
year beginning July 1, 1926, with the 
cooperation of the Federal Government. 
This year’s Federal appropriation for 
tree distribution under the Clarke-Mc- 
Nary Law is $75,000, which is one-third 
more than that of the fiscal year 1926; 
so that the large increase in the number 
of cooperating States, which now stands 
at 31 (including Porto Rico), wiil not 
compel a reduction in the amount al- 
lotted to each for this purpose. This 
for the first time, the Forest Serv- 
ice will assist some of the States by 
furnishing them with tree seeds of spe- 
cies needed by the State forest nurseries 
and hard to obtain. 

The funds made available by Congress 
for cooperation in forest fire protection 
the fiscal year 1927 have been 


that never before dis- 


year, 


during 


being Mississippi. 


Remedy For The Yellow Peril 
Third Shade Tree 
held in Philadelphia there was 
given opportunity of observing the re- 
spraying with Coated Arse- 
nate of Lead for the control of Japa- 
Beetle. This material has a wide 
range of use, but adapted 
work sticks 
Japanese spray- 


At the Conference 


recently 
sults of 


nese 
is especially 
because it 
Beetle 
found that one 


to shade tree 
like paint. In 
ing experiments it was 
Arsenate of 


spraying with Coated Lead 
the entire season 


with or- 


gave protection over 
where two to three 


Arsenate of 


sprayings 


dinary Lead were neces- 


sary. 


Honey And Forest Fires Won't Mix 


The extent to which forest fires af- 
fect the production of honey will per- 
haps never be known. But Charles Mur- 
Tennessee, claims (and 


spring 


Shirley, 
logically) that 
are numerous and severe in his neighbor- 
hood the amount of honey produced by 
his bees the following summer is below 
stands of bees were 


ray of 


when forest fires 


normal. Several 
lost in the winter after spring and sum- 
mer fires because there was not enough 
insects through the 
gather nectar from 
red flames sear 
flow- 


honey to carry the 
cold weather. Bees 
wild flowers; 


the forests they 


when the 
also destroy the 


ers; result, no honey. 





Cottonwood In Kansas 
State For- 
lumber is 


According to Albert Dickens, 
Kansas, considerable 
from cottonwood trees planted 
Dickens says: 

production of 


ester of 
being cut 
forty years ago. Mr. 

“Kansas big job is the 
food. Meat, flour, potatoes, and vegetables, 
dairy and poultry products, fruit and sugar, 
are her contributions to the world’s bill of 
fare. And now we are shipping these 
products in packages made from lumber 
planted on her prairies 50 years ago. Kan- 
sas hens keep a number of box factories 
busy making crates from the quick grow- 
ing cottonwood. 

“Whenever a lumber famine is suggested, 
Kansas thinks of cottonwood. Kansas loves 
the cottonwood tree. Men are now cutting 
logs from trees that sang their lullabies 40 
years ago—lullabies that had the music of 
the showers. There is poetry in growing 
trees and when the logs furnish packages 
that help solve the problems of marketing, 
it is the poetry of the harvest and not the 
dirge of a dying tree. A few cuttings 
from the young tips set in proper soil and 
the first line of a new poem is written.” 
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DREER’S 
Autumn 
Catalogue 


A real help in selecting new and 
standard varieties of Roses for Fall 
planting, as well as Hardy Peren- 
nial Plants, Spring-flowering Bulbs 
and Seasonable Seeds. 

Write for free copy and please mention 

AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


VAN FLEET RED RASPBERRY 
A New Variety of Superior Merit 
Strong tip plants postpaid, 
$2.50 per dozen; 3 for $1.00 
First Offering 
COASTAL PLAINS NURSERIES 
Blackshear Georgia 














Westcott’s Nursery Company 


Falls Church, Va. 
FLOWERING SHRUBS—EVERGREENS 
ORNAMENTAL TREES—FRUIT TREES 

SMALL FRUITS 

Write for latest catalogue 






WA TL 
~— NURSERY 


ee, 


MEMORIAL TREES 


Particularly fine specimens of Oak, 
Maple, Elm, etc., for memorial planting. 
Trees from 15 to 30 feet are recommended. 
Each tree is recorded with the American 
Forestry Association to Perpetuate its 
memory. 


Amawalk, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
Tel., Yorktown 128 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 


372 Lexington Avenue 
Tel., Vanderbilt 7691 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE :-: SPRUCE 
CONIFERS ONLY 
Write us for price list 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
KEENE, N. H. 


OTTO WITTBOLD NURSERY 
6758 Loleta Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Our Specialties: 


Trees, shrubs, evergreens, vines, 
perennials, and house plants. 


TREE SEEDS 


Seeds of Forest and Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, both coniferous and deciduous species, 
for reforestation and general planting pur- 


poses. Write for Price List. 


F. M. ELLIS, Tree Seedsman, 
Griffin, Ga. 











EVERGREENS TREE SEEDS 
We specialize in growing trees 
for Forest Planting 


THE North-Eastern 
Forestry Company 


NURSERIES SEED HOUSE 
Cheshire, Conn. Willsboro, N. Y. 


Ghe Cottage Gardens 


A Nursery You Can Depend Ugon 
“Lansing. - - Michigan 


Hardy Plant Annual on Request 


Tree and Shrub Seed, Seedlings 
and Hardwood Cuttings 


ROSEBANK NURSERY CO., 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 








FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 
Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 
FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 


89 STATE STREET 
BOSTON MASS. 


HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of varieties 
for ornamental use. Price list free. 
De Luxe catalog in natural colors, 
25 cents. 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen Specialists 
Box 501 DUNDEE, ILL. 


TREE SEEDS 
Large collection of Evergreen, Tree, 
Shrub, and Hardy Perennial Seeds from 
all parts of the World. 

Send for Catalogue 


CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 


6628-30-32 Ross Street 
GERMANTOWN - . PHILADELPHIA 











WESTERN MAINE FOREST 
NURSERY 
PINE and SPRUCE 
For Forest Planting 
Planting contracts taken in Maine 
and New Hampshire 
Fryeburg Maine 





RHODODENDRONS, natives, three 
varieties. 

KALMIA LATIFOLIO 
FRUIT TREES and fruit plants. 
Other trees and plants in variety. Catalogue 
upon request 


MORRIS NURSERY CO. 
1133 Broadway New York City, N. Y. 


PRINCETON PRODUCTS 


ARE THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
IN ORNAMENTALS 


A Complete Assortment of Hardy 
Trees, Shrubs and Evergreens 
PRINCETON NURSERIES 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 

















Wohlert’s Flowering Trees 


America’s Finest Collection 


We furnished the Japanese Govern- 
ment with more than 1500 flowering 
trees which they presented to Phila- 
delphia in honor of our Nation’s 
150th Birthday. You can have these 
same gorgeous trees in your own 
garden. We have Japanese Rose 
Flowering and Weeping Cherries, 
and Flowering Crabs, in all varieties 
and sizes. 
Our prices are surprisingly low. 


A. E. WOHLERT 
230 Montgomery Ave., Narberth, Mont. Co., Penna. 





SEND 
CATALOG 


NATIVE PLANTS, 
SHRUBS AND 
SEEDLING TREES 
from Pacific Northwest 
ALFRED A. LOEB 
Route 1, Box 39 Portland, Oregon 
Send for catalog 

















Millions of Evergreens 
Millions of Perrenials and wild flowers 


Hardy Ferns 
Introduction offer, 8 Ostrich Plume, 8 Lady 
Ferns, 4 Osmunda, prepaid by parcel post 
for $5. 4 asst. for $3. 
Catalogue mailed free 


FERNDALE NURSERY Askov, Minn. 








ROSES 
PEONIES 


The best that 21 years of skilled 
and loving effort can produce. 


Catalogs on request 


GEORGE H. PETERSON 


Rose and Peony Specialist 
Box 8 Fair Lawn, N. J. 
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= TENDER STEAK 


"| Meat Tenderer Tyler’s Ideal 
--<teehaaggaaad Fiber Cutter 


Cleaver 

Ice Tool makes any steak so de- 
Food Chopper liciously tender it can be 
. cut with your fork. No 
Fish Scaler hard pounding—no bruis- 


Nut Crumbler ing. Meat retains nutri- 
tive juices, cooks readily 
and does not curl. Tyler’s Ideal Fiber Cut- 
ter has half a dozen other uses. Housewives 
call it, “Handiest Tool in the Kitchen.” 
Tested and Approved by Good Housekeeping 
Institute and Modern Priscilla Proving Plant. 


Sold Direct To Home 
Tyler's Ideal Fiber Cutter is sold only direct 
to the home by Tyler representatives. Price, 
$1.50. Add 25c if by mail. Ideal Gift at any 
time. 











Agents Wanted 


THE TYLER MFG. CO. 
Dept. F-1 Muncie, Indiana 











BIRD FILLING STATIONS 
Patented July 13, 1926 

Feed the birds 

NOW and have 

them with you 

all winter. 


—AUTOMATIC— 


Suet always 
clean and ac- 
cessible to last 
particle. 





—s 


No. 1, price $1.25 For 


smallest 


home or largest inni 
Shipping wt. 2 Ibs. aie. teers Shipping wt. 2 Ibs. 


No. 1 to hang };ome should For window 
from tree OF have several. casings, porch 
bracket. columns, etc. 


LEWIS P. KELLY, R. F. D. 4, Dept. A, Peoria, Ill. 


No. 2, price $1.00 











IF YOU LIKE BIRD VISITORS 
FEED THEM 


and they will visit you every 
day during the winter. This 
Bird Feeding Station delivered ‘ 
anywhere in the United States 
for only $2.50. The weather 
vane keeps station turned away 
from the wind. Interesting and 
attractive. 

Catalog of Bird Houses and Garden Craft Furniture free. 


EXPRESS BODY CORPORATION, 48 Lake St., Crystal Lake, Ill. 











SUET CAKE FOR BIRDS 


It is rich in food that will attract the win- 
ter birds to your door. r 
35c a Cake, $1.00 for 3 Cakes 
Order now—This is the season. 


PURITY BIRD STATION 
R. D. Box 51 Northbrook, III. 














The makers of 
Ipana Tooth Paste 
believe in protect- 
ing and preserving 
forests as well as 
teeth and gums, 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


Bristo.-Myers Co. 
#0 Rector Street New York 
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Wood Furnishes Fuel For Much Electric 
Power 

Wood as a fuel for the production 
of electric power by public utility power 
plants is a factor of great importance 
in Oregon, according to a bulletin just 
issued by the Geological Survey. In 
that State during the month of June 
18,664,000 Kilowatt hours were produced 
by burning wood, as against only 33,000 
Kilowatt hours from other fuel sources, 
and 47,857,000 from water power. 

In some of the forest states, notably 
Washington and Oregon, the showing for 
wood as a fuel in the production of elec- 
tric power for private industries would 
be more impressive, as the lumber mills 
and other forest industries in those 
states frequently provide their own elec- 
tric power from the combustion of saw- 


dust, slabs, and other waste from their 


operations. Wood, however, is used 
more extensively in domestic heating 
than for power. Surprisingly enough 


measure, of 
United 

much 
only a 


one-third, by cubic 
wood consumed in the 
fuel—about as 


about 
all the 
States 
as goes into 


goes into 
lumber—although 
proportion of it is suitabie for 
industrial 


small 


lumber or other uses. 


New Jersey Increasing Her Forestry 
Income 

“The income derived by salvaging and 
marketing material removed for the de- 
velopment of New Jersey's state owned 
forests is showing a decided increase each 
year,” is the statement issued by State 
Forester C. P. Wilber. 

Mr. Wilber points out that the forests 
acquired by the State are of a poor 
type as it is the function of the Forestry 
Division to reclaim and make profitable 
Trees are re- 
prevent 


all undeveloped woodland. 
from time to 
timber and tim- 


time to 
crowding, and unhealthy 
ber damaged by fire are cleared out. By 


moved 


.salvaging and marketing this waste ma- 


terial, New Jersey’s forests are contribut- 
ing toward the cost of their up-keep. 


The income is increasing each year. 


A Model Forest "Way Up In The World! 


According to present plans, the Fre- 
mont field laboratory of the Rocky 
Mountain Forest Experiment Station, 


which is a forest tract of 160 acres on 
the side of Pike’s Peak, is to be handled 
as a model forest. 

The Forest Service will continue their 
experiments in cutting and planting and 
the study of climatic influences on timber 
growth here together with the demon- 
stration of this tract as a model forest. 

Preliminary plans have already been 
made; the area has been mapped and the 
timber estimated and it is planned to 
make this forest on the celebrated Pike’s 
Peak a demonstration of how forest land 
in this region should be handled and what 
it can be made to produce. 


Fire Lines Built By Machines 
By Stuart B. Show 
All of us, when laboring on a 

piece of fire line, have prayed for the day 
when hand work would be obsolete. That 
happy day is brought measurably nearer 
by the success of a recent experiment on 
the Fruit Growers Supply Company opera- 
National Forest in 


tough 


tion in the Lassen 
California. 

The equipment consists of a Best 60- 
tractor (10-ton) and a specially constructed 
V-shaped built of 


manganese steel plates, and is about five 


drag. The drag is 
feet on the sides and three feet wide at 
the back. The sides are straight, about 
high, with a solid horizontal 
plate at the midpoint. The top of the 
drag is loaded with boulders held in place 
by cross partitions to increase the weight. 


one foot 


In operation, very rocky 


ground, the drag digs a furrow some six 


except on 


inches deep and three feet wide. The 
dirt is shouldered out, forming a_ bank 
about one foot wide on each side, giving 


a total width of mineral soil of around 


five feet. Brush, reproduction, old logs 
up to two feet in diameter, squaw carpet, 
and lava boulders up to 300-400 pounds in 
weight are moved down or shoved aside 
with ease. 

Something like a mile of line an hour 
can be built, requiring little hand work to 
Durbin of the 
experiment 


Supervisor 
forest the 


touch up. 
Lassen, on 
was made, figures that the equivalent of 
work done by hand would cost at least 
$100. The cost by the tractor method is 
not over $4. 

As Bill says, at some future date we'll 
hold a guard meeting, stick up a McCleod 
tool before our guards, and wait to see 
who is the first to ask what that queer- 
Then some gray-headed 


whose 


looking thing is. 
forest officer will reply, “Well, boys, that 
was what we used to dig fire line with 
way back in 1926.” 

The experiment enormous possi- 
bilities in cheap and rapid line construction 
where the ground is not too steep or rocky. 


opens 


North Dakota Active In Tree-Planting 
The first trees from the reestablished 
North Dakota State forest nursery, at 
Bottineau, are to be planted in the 
form of 40 demonstration shelter belts. 
Extension Forester Gillett will visit the 
chosen sites this summer, to determine 
needed at each 


how many trees are 

and to make sure of proper prepara- 
tion. In the demonstration work he 
will have the cooperation of county 


agents. 

The Bottineau nursery is arranging 
to test out forest tree species for their 
adaptability to North Dakota condi- 
tions. Tree seeds have been brought 
from the Arnold Arboretum, the Brook- 
lyn Botanical Gardens, and the Kyushu 
Imperial University of Japan. 
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— A School of Timber Marking 
’ 
| te eae HOUGH’S AMERICAN WOODS 
ough I Nature Lovers Library ; ; 2 A publication illustrated by actual speci- 
Timber marking has been one of the mens (showing the end, “quarter” and 
day : h 8%x11%x1% inch r ey ' hige Rey “flat” grains of each woed) with text tell- 
That Six volumes—eac ez 4x 1% inches popular pastimes at the Forest Service ing — Properties, distributions, > 
Ae 2 . -etings > ; ‘olor: 13 volumes, each showing species 
sae field Ranger meetings held in Cok rado and $10 oer velune, seuarding t Slalion. 
and Wyoming this spring. A board of 
t on : “a ae ee 
highbrows “marks” (in a notebook) a 
eTa- ‘ o 
‘er strip of trees all tagged and numbered 
in : : 
and then turns loose the bunch with 
instructions to harvest the crop. In most 
60- of the meetings there were from 250 to 
icted 300 trees tagged in a strip so located 
By as to include the largest possible va- 
™ riety of conditions. In one case these A calamna of ‘AMEEICAN Woops open. The 
€ at 2000 pages of text 2000 black and white conditions graded from a badly stag- plates containing the specimens go with 
bout 150 full pages plates illustrations es : . Micke - the text into the clasped book-like cover. 
in color Over 5000 subjects nated stand in need of heavy cutting to | “These books are gems and worth far more 
ontal Green Buckram bind- — type on enam- young thrifty poles requiring only thin- | than you ask for them.”—Luther Burbank. 
ing eled paper 7 . J s § ) | . 
ie eae ning. _ HOUGH’S HANDBOOK OF TREES 
place The Most Fascinating and Beau- Marking was done with earnestness Is photo-descriptive and enables one te 
ight . N Book - A . . : identify all of the trees east of the Rocky 
ent. tiful Nature Books Ever Published alike by Rangers, Supervisors, D. O. Mountains and north of the Gulf States at 
ocky I The Nature Lovers Library was edited by men and Assistant Foresters. Borers (in- ; = premarin Seah pir — 
ix ; naturalists of international reputation. The a - be 4 . ? | an » according to binding 
six Saiunes on the Meds Gf Aiecion Ged woe crement) and tapes worked harder than . 
The pared under the guidance of Dr. T. Gilbert the markers. It was easy to see there 
Pearson, President of the National Associa- P i ; 
bank tion of Audubon Societies, and with the co- was going to be a reason for everything, 
Vi i operation of the late John Burroughs, the . . 
—_ famous naturalist and author. Each of the right or wrong. 
ound other sections has been prepared under the Then would come the _ grading of 
; direction of well-known experts and au- Seal ‘ 
logs thorities on wild Iffe. papers—a tense moment—followed by a 
rpet, Here is a treasure-house of storied pictures, recheck and discussion. If the marking 
. s not alone of birds, but of that whole great bahay a ° es oa ‘ 
sin sepeterions world of living creatures in the was earnest, this part of it was down- 
iside midst of which we live and about which we right zealous, and at every meeting 
know so little. 2 bh a z 
Th AS P the marking board had the benefit of “San SUMMA eae ane aa one 
— : : : ustrations 
hour More —_ et of Books some real expert advice—showing their touch of the original.’—New York Times. 
c A Complete Nature-Education! broadmindedness by changing a _ few. Mounts of Woods for Lantern and Microscope 
k to P (Sold i P ae : é 5 ; sys ; t 1 “i a Send for announcements and sample pages 
the j (2 following : ext time we can expect Detter results ROMEYN B. HOUGH COMPANY, Lowville, N. Y. 
nent j Price Birds of America, vols. from them too. 
: of $5.75 mK, le of Says the office of Forest Manage- 
least | America, vols. 1-4— ment: “The noticeable thing about all Forest Trees 
d is Vee Nature Lovers Library, the meetings was the way the men of the 
vols. 1-6—$34.50. took hold. Invariably they displayed District of Columbia 
a Terms: The publishers will send the books interes 1 ar jj ic 
ve'll on request for 5 days examination. On or keen interest, and the manner in which A handy pocket-size book of 64 pages, com- 
leod eee the expiration of that period pur- they grasped the principles we are seek- taining illustrations and the distinguishing 
é chaser agrees to remit $5.00 of the pur- s . * : ee characteristics ef 68 of the more common 
see chase price, and the balance in installments ing to impart was mighty gratifying. forest trees of the United States. Also gives 
eer- of at least $2.00 per month, or to remit the I am convinced that this outdoor class- both the and scientific names. 
full price less 5%, or to return the books. é ; ; : ; ; 
ded N. B—If you have part of the set, you room is the most interesting to the Over 6000 copies have been sold 
will do well to complete it. : ' : Peto 80 cents, postpaid 
that men and is by long odds the best way in 
vith THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY which to put across a real conception THE AMERICAN 
Incorporated of the principles of proper forest man- FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
‘ 48 Fourth Avenue. New York, N. Y ” 1523 L Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 
)SSI- agement. 
tion 
cky. 
ob Lawes for pees in the American Forestry Association 
ng \ TBs csteceseccaiccsxcccseuseastanes 
hed The AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
at 1523 L Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.: 
the I hereby apply for membership in The American Forestry Association 
it and enclose ° ° ‘ . . ‘ . ° ° Gerraciccsicsasectensents . 
Its. 
ee INDICATE CLASS OF MEMBERSHIP DESIRED 
. : ; aa Ap ibi i i i ti . _ $4.00 
ine ; aes A - = 2 
10.00 
ach 25.00 
ra- i [_] Life Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine..... 100.00 
he ; “y ¢ [] Patron Membership (no other dues for life), including Ri. ---- 1,000.00 
nty C] Annual Membership, without Magazine.............cccccccccccccccccccccsccceccccccereccrecseees 1.00 
Canadian Postage 25c extra; Foreign 50c extra, on Subscribing Memberships 
ing i PLEASE LETTER OR TYPE NAME AND ADDRESS 
; i . 2th 
eit ; \ % IN ii ohsvacas sacar scinacadaderamaiensdei cera ptciamtenbauataiiaiel saaseeucudadadddenestinvinrieemedta a aeieniesaceatiaciait sia 
- t an ee Bc Pee + oe | SEOME. siviscnie siddedatummiamedieadatedcere cadanaddadedddianatindaaae ienaibaddeaamuanetans 
t : 
“ ; City and State . 
ok- ; 
shu American Forests and Forest Business or Profession................ r 


Life is sent monthly to all EE DE cities sinteseneneanmnlaneaseundnnnnmmneicaaiiiiuniiiiie 
except Annual Members October, 1926 { 
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SMITH INDIAN FIRE PUMP 


A well built fire pump for long hard 
service. 





For Fighting Forest Fires; Brush Fires; 
Grass Fires; Fires in Homes; Garages; Farm 
Buildings; Railroad Freight Houses; Ware- 
houses; Factories; in Fact for Fighting Fires 
Anywhere. 

TO OPERATE: Fill tank with water or 
any fire fighting solution. Carry the tank 
on the back like a pack basket, by placing 
carrying straps over shoulders and under 
arms. Hold the brass pump cylinder Fig. 4 
in one hand and with the other hand on the 
pump handle, easily work the pump handle 
back and forth, when the Fire Nozzle, Fig. 
153, will throw a long distance stream in any 
direction desired. 

Knapsack Tank holds about 5. gallons. 
Well made of heavy galvanized steel, or all 
brass as ordered. 

Best grade 1-2 inch 5 ply hose. 

Pump made entirely of heavy brass, with 
brass ball valves. Has no leather valves or 
packing to wear out. Works with ease, pro- 
ducing a continuous unbroken, long distance 
stream with slow pumping. Very powerful. 
Indian Fire Pump with all Brass Tank, 

a. SS a Nae _....... $10.50 
Indian Fire Pump with Galvanized Steel 
Wa a se bah SIRES 
Shipping weight 11 Ibs. 
Write for folder and prices in quantities 


D. B. SMITH & COMPANY 
Utica, New York 








If you do not find 
what you want advertised in 


AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
Forest LIFE 


Write to Service Department 


The American Forestry Association 
Washington, D. C. 








P. T. COOLIDGE 


FOREST ENCINEER 


TIMBER ESTIMATES AND VALUATION 
LOGGING PLANS TOPOCRAPHIC MAPS 


31 CENTRAL ST., BANGOR, MAINE 











The John P. Van Orsdel Co. 


Forest Engineers 


CRUISING : VALUATION 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 
RAILROAD LOCATION 
LOGGING PLANS AND 
CONSULTING SERVICES 


SEATTLE 














JAMES W. SEWALL 
Consulting Forester 
OLD TOWN, MAINE 

Largest Cruising House in America 
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Pennsylvania Issues Fire Prevention 
Instructions 

For the benefit of those 
nize the danger of forest fire and ap- 
preciate its peril to their property, the 
Department of Forests and Waters 
bulletin called “How to 
Fires’ by Charles R. 
instruct 
from 


who recog- 


has issued a 
Prevent Forest 
Meek. This pamphlet 
pupils in protecting 

started by others. 


would 
woodlands 
fires 

The 
ganda 
superfluous for 


assumes. that 
starting forest 
such readers and 
which the 
ulti- 


pamphlet propa- 


against fires is 
sug- 
methods by 


dwarfed and 


gests practical 


red demon will be 


mately made a stranger. The general 
methods include education of the pub- 
lic, arousing sentiment against incen- 


and enlisting the cooperation 
of the railroads. More concrete in na- 
ture are directions for building 
strips, advice to bind the landowner by 


law to dispose of slash, and directions 


diarism, 


safety 


for safe brush burning. 


National Forests of Northwest Take 
Emergency Fire Measures 
Almost two and a half million acres of 
national forest land in Oregon and Wash- 
ington have been closed this summer as an 
emergency forest fire measure. This was 
necessitated by “the extremely dry condi- 
tions starting early in the season, the large 
number of lightning fires, and the need for 

preventing man-caused forest fires.” 

The total area closed in Oregon is 
190,680 acres and 2,246,847 in Washington. 
They will remain so until the end of the 
fire season. The forest service urges that 
persons planning to visit any of the Na- 
tional Forests in the closed areas get in 
touch with the local supervisor or ranger 
to find out the exact location of the closed 


areas. 


High Fire Damage Among Southern 


Pines 
One out of every four longleaf pines, 
and one out of every nine shortleaf, 


in the virgin forests of the South bear 
according to E. L. 
Southern Forest Ex- 
periment Station. The experiment sta- 
tion has recently undertaken a _ study 
of the amount and extent of fire dam- 
age to mature timber. This damage 
to virgin timber is a substantial portion 
of the 
southern forests which, in 1924, amount- 
ed to 75.5 per cent of the total fire 
loss in the United States, and covered 
84.3 per cent of the area throughout 
the country burned over by forest fires. 
It was found that in many instances 
the fire wounds in the smaller trees 
heal over, so that finally no scar may 
be visible until the tree is cut down. 
In these cases, however, as well as in 
the more obvious damage to the larger 
trees, the loss remains in the damage 


visible fire scars, 


Demmon, of the 


tremendous fire loss in the 





to the butt log of the tree, the most 
valuable timber that the tree will yield, 
This loss takes several forms, 
high stumps left standing, 
tions of the butt log left lying in the 
woods, and later in lumber which must 
be discarded or degraded because of the 
pitch. On this boards that 


such as 
lower por- 


account, 


would probably otherwise grade “B” 
must often be thrown into No. 1 Com- 
mon, and sometimes into No. 2 Com- 
mon. ——_—____—_ 
A Utilization Guide For Blight-Killed 
Chestnut 
A table, prepared by the U. S. Forest 


Products Laboratory, lists the main uses 
for which blight-killed chestnut is suit- 
able, according to the state of the wood 
when cut. Owners of chestnut timber 
would do well to consider possible mar- 
kets in the order in which the products 
are grouped in the table. Manufacturers 
or users of these products should give 
chestnut all consideration, for 
their demands during the fifteen 
years will determine how much of this 
saved from total 


possible 
next 


valuable wood can be 
loss. 

For a year or possibly two after death 
a blight-killed chestnut tree will furnish 
just as good wood as a live tree. If the 
tree is left standing longer than two 
years the sapwood begins to decay, but 
the heartwood still remains sound and 
for a great number of sawed 

In the next state of deteriora- 
to dry out 

Lastly, 1t 


suitable 
products. 
tion the heartwood begins 
and consequently to check. 
within six years the tree is not cut and 
taken from the woods the heartwood 
becomes infected with decay which de- 
usefulness for practically all 
extract 


stroys its 
purposes except wood and fuel. 
New Jersey Experiments With Chinese 
Chestnuts 

Experiments are being made by the 
College of Agriculture of New Jersey to 
find a chestnut tree that will resist the 
fungus disease that within a few years 
has practically eliminated chestnuts in 
the United States. Last April a one-acre 
block of Chinese hairy chestnuts was 
planted at the College farm at New 
Brunswick and there is hope, according 
to reports, that the species will thrive 
and restore to the State this valuable 
chestnut timber it has lost. 


Portable Sawmill Demonstrated In 
Connecticut 

The first portable sawmill demonstra- 
tion to be put on by a New England 
college was recently held at Storrs, Con- 
necticut, as the feature of the forestry 
program which was part of the annual 
Farmers’ Week at Connecticut Agricul- 
tural College. 

The demonstration was entirely suc- 
cessful and was enthusiastically viewed 
by approximately 300 people. 
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Yale School of 
Forestry 


Established in 1900 


A graduate department of 
Yale University, offering a 
two years technical course in 
forestry leading to the degree 
of Master of Forestry. 


Special opportunities are 
provided for advanced work 
and research in the labora- 


tories and the school forests. 


For further information and 
catalog address 


The Dean of the 
School of Forestry 


New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


Choosing a School 


The schools whose advertisements 
appear in AMERICAN Forests 


Forest Lire are the leading forestry 
schools in their respective localities. 
They offer a well balanced curricu- 
lum and the inspiration of leaders 


in the profession of forestry 


Members may select fron 
with the full assurance 


are choosing from the best 








Forestry Training in the 
Heart of the Rockies 





Colorado School of Forestry 
A Department of Colorado College 

Undergraduate and graduate courses 
in Technical Forestry. Forestry 
teaching in spring and fall at Manitou 
Forest (a 7,000-acre Forest belong 
ing to the School), and the winter 
term at Colorado Springs. 


Gordon Parker, Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


The New York State 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





THE State Forest Experiment Sta- 

tion of ninety acres at Syracuse, 
the Charles Lathrop Pack Demon- 
stration Forest of 1,000 acres at 
Cranberry Lake (home of the Soph- 
omore Summer Camp), three other 
field experiment stations, the Roose- 
velt Wild Life Forest Experiment 
Station, a modern pulp mill, a well- 
equipped sawmill, a complete dry- 
kiln plant, the biological laboratories, 
and an excellent reference library 
afford unusual opportunities for in- 
vestigative work. A four-year course 
in Pulp and Paper Manufacture and 
a short course each spring in Dry- 
kiln Engineering and Lumber Grad- 
ing are regularly given. In addi- 
tion to the regular four-year under- 
graduate courses, special courses are 
offered that lead to the degrees of 
Master of Forestry, Master of City 
Forestry, Master of Science, Doctor 
of Philosophy, and Doctor of Econ- 
omics. 





FRANKLIN MOON, Dean 




















Oregon 
School of Forestry 


Located in the center of the last 
great stand of virgin timber in the 
United States. 

Offers four and five-year courses 
in professional forestry, logging en- 
gineering, and lumber manufacture. 

Field work in the magnificent Ore- 
gon forests, easily accessible from 
the school. The largest logging 
operations and lumber manufactur- 


ing plants near at hand. 


Summer work readily obtainable 
in the Forest Service, in logging 
camps, and in the mills. 


For catalog and further infor- 
mation, address 
G. W. PEAVY, Dean 


Oregon State 
Agricultural College 


Corvallis - - - Oregon 


University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a four 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 
Opportunities for full technical training, 
and for specializing in forestry pr 
of the northeastern States and Can 





Eight-weeks’ camp-course required of all 
Seniors in Forestry, in practical z 
operations in northern Maine, 
faculty supervision. 





For Catalog and further information 
address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 


Professor of Forestry 














Harvard Forest 











Petersham, 
Massachusetts 
A forest experiment station of two 
thousand acres, 14 years under manage 
ment on a sustained yield. Large et 


of silvicultural treatment in _ progress. 
Logging, milling, and marketing n 
nually carried on. Extensive plantations 
established from the Forest nursery 
Competent graduate students accepted 
as candidates for degrees of M. F. or D.S. 








RICHARD T. FISHER 


Director 








School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Offers thorough training in 
Practical Forestry, preparing 
for federal, state and private 
work. 


Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bach- 
elor of Science in Forestry and 
Master of Science in Forestry 
respectively. 


Opportunity is given to spe- 
cialize in General Forestry, 
Logging, Engineering, and 
Range Management. 


Large logging and milling op- 
erations, important wood-work- 
ing industries, also extensive 
federal, state,and private forests 
near at hand. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for summer employment. 


For further particulars address 


Francis G. MILLer, Dean 
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Why a Life Membership in The American 


Forestry Association is a Good Investment 


A Life Membership in The American Forestry Association costs $100.00, and carries with it 
a life subscription to the monthly publication AMERICAN Forests and Forest LiFe, in addition to 


a fully paid-up membership in the Association. 


THE PLAN 


Life Membership payments are deposited in a special savings fund, which draws interest. Each 
year an amount sufficient to cover the membership dues of each Life Member is withdrawn and 
used for current expenses. Any accumulated surplus is invested or used under the direction of the 


Board of Directors. 


A FEW OF THE ADVANTAGES ARE: 


TO YOU TO YOUR ASSOCIATION 


1. A definite saving in dollars and cents. 1. Saves cost collecting dues. 

2. Insures your receiving AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE 
and all other literature issued by the Association for life. 

3. Eliminates keeping record of the date to which dues are paid. 3. Permits an expansion of the work. 


2. Creates a permanent endowment. 


~ 
~~ 


, 


wide le ae 
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Membership Certificates, as illustrated above, size 11” x 14”, printed in two colors 
on the best quality parchment paper, are furnished Life Members. 


You need not wait until the end of your membership year to take out a Life Mem- 
bership. Credit will be given for the unexpired term for which you have paid. 


Since January first over one hundred Life Mem- 
bers have been added to the Membership Rolls 


Save time and money by taking out your Life Membership today 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


THE LENOX BUILDING, 1523 L STREET N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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